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ratuT  dee  Jut/andet.] 

“  I  CONSIDER  the  stage  as  a  school  !n  which  the 
people  shall  learn  to  be  free,  strong,  and  noble,” 
said  Alfieri  to  the  eifeminate  Italians  of  the  18th 
century,  when  he  undertook  with  his  antique-heroic 
tragedies  to  expel  the  silly  harlequinades  and  shal¬ 
low  pastorals  from  the  stage  of  his  native  country. 
Columbine  and  the  Quack  Polichinell  and  Sten- 
terello  had  to  clear  the  field  for  more  sublime  con¬ 
ceptions,  just  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  Amorettes 
of  Versailles  had  to  yield  to  the  “Horatii”  and 
“Sabine  women”  of  the  painter  David.  It  had 
been  easy  for  the  latter  to  bring  the  Chlamys,  Pep- 
Ion  and  Toga  to  new  honors  in  France,  but  to 
impart  to  the  Italians  of  that  time  an  enthusiasm 
for  antique  greatness,  was  more  difficult;  the  roco¬ 
co-style  had  banished  the  pure  taste  of  Art  from 
the  home  of  Art  Nevertheless,  Vittorio  Alfieri 
strove  onward  with  untiring  energy.  Rigidity  and 
harshness  are  peculiar  to  Tiis  works  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  Jacobine  Apelles ;  in  their  ardor,  they 
both  copied  no  longer  nature,  but  statues  and  plas¬ 
ter-castings;  like  all  earnest  teachers,*  they  exag¬ 
gerated,  from  fear  lest  their  disciples  should  set 
about  it  with  less  energy  and  relapse  from  the  “  free, 
strong,  and  noble  ”  into  the  petty  miniature  style. 

It  IS  questionable,  however,  whether  Count  Alfieri 
wrote  his  dramas  for  the  people.  As  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  his  deportment,  and  as  he  has  been 
characterized  by  Goethe,  he  was,  notwithstanding 
his  ostentatious  liberalism,  an  arch-aristocrat,  who 
was,  indeed,  anxious  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
literati  of  1793,  and  to  create  an  interest  for  his 
tendencies  among  men  of  profound  judgment,  but 
who  cared  little  for  the  plebeian  masses,  just  as 
David,  the  hater  of  tyrants,  who  did  not  paint  his 
republicans  for  the  sans-culottes,  but  for  the  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  finally  for  the  First  Consul. 

At  the  time  of  Alfieri,  only  a  small  and  select 
public  visited  the  theatre.  The  lower  classes  had 
never  had  much  taste  for  the  serious  drama  with¬ 
out  music ;  they  preferred  to  spend  their  money  on 
the  opera,  ballet,  and  marionettes,  instead  of  going 
to  the  “schools.”  Thus  the  author  of  Brutus,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  etc.,  did  not  become  popular  with  the  masses, 
whilst  the  educated  extolled  him  with  unbounded 
admiration  as  the  principe  della  tragedia. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  man  with  the  fiery  eyes 
and  red  hair  died  in  his  palace  on  the  Lnngamo  at 
Florence.  Not  until  lately  —  sixty-four  years  after 
his  death  —  was  Alfieri’s  intention  to  raise  the 


theatre  to  a  school  for  the  people,  and  to  make 
dramatic  art  the  common  property  of  the  nation, 
realized. 

Tommaso  Salvini,  the  greatest  of  living  actors,  in 
whom  Fleck,  Talma,  and  Garrick  have  revived,  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  turning  the  Florentine  Politeama, 
that  colossm  “  horse-theatre,”  without  roof  and  with 
its  eight  thou^nd  seats,  to  a  temple  of  the  dramatic 
Art,  to  make  it  like  to  the  Arena  in  the  times  of 
Roscius,  when  the  lowly  plebeians  as  well  as  the 
luxurious  patricians  applauded  the  scenic  per¬ 
formances.  The  high  prices  of  admittance  had 
hitherto  made  it  difficult  for  the  middle  classes  to 
visit  the  city  theatre.  Great  was,  accordingly, 
their  joy  when  Salvini  reduced  the  ordinary  price 
of  entrance  to  fifty  centesimi  (ten  cents),  and  to  one 
fhmc  for  the  reserved  seats. 

As  every  plan  of  a  new  and  unusual  character, 
this  too  was  at  first  derided  and  declared. impos¬ 
sible.  “  Salvini  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  plsy  at 
the  Politeama,”  they  said ;  “  that  is  the  place  fw  a 
circus !  And  if  it  should  rain  ?  how  can  one  enjoy 
a  theatrical  performance  while  sitting  under  an 
expanded  umbrella?  And  when  there  is  a  strong 
wind  ?  will  not  the  gas-flames  be  blown  out  ?  ” 
No  sooner,  however,  was  there  to  be  read  on  the 
handbills,  “  This  evening,  first  representation  of  the 
compania  Salvini,’  than  every  one  who  possessed 
fifty  centesimi  rushed  to  the  Politeama.  An  im¬ 
mense  crowd  came  thronging  from  the  most  distant 
suburbs  to  see  “  their  ”  Salvini  in  the  character  of 
Alfieri’s  Orestes.  The  success  of  that  first  repre¬ 
sentation  was  without  a  parallel.  From  that  day, 
thousands  hung  every  night  on  Salvini’s  lips. 
Alfieri’s,  Voltaire’s,  Shakespeare’s  heroes  became 
popular,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  with  the 
Florentines ;  tailors  and  glove-makers,  seamstresses 
and  cooks,  talked  about  Orosman,  Othello,  Appius 
Claudius,  as  if  they  were  their  personal  friends. 
Those  who  at  first  had  their  apprehensions,  now 
declared  that  any  other  st^e  was  unworthy  of 
that  hero  of  tragedy ;  that  his  voice,  so  metallic  and 
yet  so  soft,  had  never  sounded  so  beautifully,  nor 
had  his  imposing  and  manly  figure  ever  appeared 
to  such  advantage,  as  in  that  enormous  space  under 
the  open  sky.  Salvini  might  play  in  a  bam,  and 
he  would  still  be  Salvini.  Yet  it  was  a  _  real 
pleasure  to  see  the  grandest  creations  of  the  princes 
of  Poetry  within  so  grand  a  frame. 

I  The  Politeama  is  constructed  of  stone,  in  the 
1  style  of  the  arenas  from  the  times  of  the  Caesars. 

I  The  space  in  the  middle  of  this  elegant  rotunda,  — 
I  being  that  part  which  in  ancient  times  served  for 
the  combats,  and  in  modem  times  fbr  the  equestrian 
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performMce*,  —  contaiiM  the  pit  and  reaerved 
seats.  Abore  these  is  a  row  of  boxes ;  higher  tip  are 
two  galleries  with  amphitheatrical  seats,  and,  still 
higher,  other  seats,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  ruins 
of  the  same  kind  of  structures  at  Verona,  Rome, 
etc.  Now,  imagine  this  gigantic  theatre  with  its 
vestibules  and  stairs  lighted  d  ffiomo  by  innumer¬ 
able  gas-flames  issuing  from  lustres  of  gilt  bronze, 
and  for  its  canopy,  expanding  over  those  thousands 
of  spectators,  the  starry  sky  of  Italy!  At  the 
entrance  are  elegantly  dressed  flower-girls,  offering 
their  fragrant  bouquets  to  the  workingman  in  his 
blouse  as  well  as  to  the  dandy.  The  spectators  keep 
their  hats  on  and  smoke  their  cigars ;  and  also  the 
King  b  often  to  be  seen  at  the  Politeama  in  civil 
dress,  and  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Ladies  of 
rank  appear  in  their  ordinary  street-toilets;  the 
women  of  the  middle-classes  in  lull  dress,  with  a  veil 
over  their  chignons  and  a  fan  in  their  hands ;  the 
husband  holds  the  child  and  the  dog  on  his  knees, 
but  no  barking  or  crying  is  beard ;  only,  during  the 
pauses,  corks  fly  with  a  gunlike  report  from  b^tles 
containing  sparkling  lemonade;  yet  we  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  thb  noise  by  the  most  charming  orches¬ 
tral  music. 

In  this  manner,  the  ignorant  masses  receive 
literary  culture ;  an  ideal  school,  indeed,  where 
such  a  master  as  Salvini  teaches.  Perhaps  there 
was  never  an  actor  of  such  a  versatile  genius  as  be. 
Thus  and  not  otherwise  did  Shakespeare  conceive 
hb  Moor,  at  first  so  frank,  so  humane,  and  after¬ 
wards  BO  indignant,  to  fearful;  thus  Voltaire  his 
amiable  Oroeman,  thus  Alfieri  hb  melancholic  Saul, 
but  also  In  the  romantic  plays  and  in  the  Vaude¬ 
villes  of  Feuillet  and  Dumas  fib  Salvini,  shines  as  a 
consummate  artbt 

The  crowning  glory  of  those  entertaining  and 
instructive  evenings  was  the  farewell  representa¬ 
tion.  Adelaide  Bbtori,  just  returned  from  America, 
though  married  to  a  marchese,  made  herself  known 
as  a  true  child  of  the  people,  by  enacting,  with  the 
assistance  of  Salvini  and  his  troupe,  Alfleri’s  Merope. 
Of  that  model  representation  the  Florentines  will 
speak  as  long  as  did  the  Hamburgers  of  Charlotte 
Ackermann  and  Eckhofi',  and  the  people  of  Erfurt 
and  Dresden  of  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Oeorges. 
The  whole  “flower-city”  was  in  excitement  from 
early  morning;  the  ticket-office  was  literally  be¬ 
sieged.  One  hour  and  a  half  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  everybody  was  in  hb  seat.  After  a  solemn 
symphony,  the  curtain  rose.  Decoration,  the  royal 
castle  of  Messena.  But  she  who  steps  there  for¬ 
ward  from  behind  those  Doric  pillars, — is  that  not  the 
draped  statue  of  Niobe  at  the  Uffici  ?  Is  that  Ris- 
tori,  whom  I  saw  but  two  days  ago  in  a  fashionable 
modem  dress  ?  More  beautiful  than  in  the  soft  and 
noble  folds  of  that  Grecian  widow-dress  she  was 
not  in  the  year  1866,  when  she  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Berlin.  Everything  in  her  seemed 
now  to  be  more  ideal,  her  language  gentler  and  of 
a  more  elegiac  expression ;  in  fine,  an  entirely  new 
Rbtori  stoM  before  me,  —  a  Rbtori  of  the  Italian 
stage,  and,  moreover,  a  Ristori  by  the  side  of 
Salvini !  And,  indeed,  that  artist  seemed  to  be 
her  dramatic  conscience :  by  his  higher  endowments 
he  surpasses  her,  as  a  genius  surpasses  a  talent ; 
that  she  feels,  and,  therefore,  avoids  with  proper 
tact  all  exaggerations,  all  striking  and  intolerable 
stage-effects,  which  she  thinks  necessary  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  of  foreign  countries  and 
particularly  of  Paris.  Salvini’s  naturalness,  his 
wonderful  poetical  conception,  are  communicated  to 


I  Ristori.  If,  with  her  cameo  profile,  she  resembled 
I  Niobe,  her  ingenious  colleague  reminded  the  spec- 
‘  tator  of  those  splendid  bronze  statues  of  antiquity 
and  the  medisev'al  art  of  Florence.  He  gave  the 
part  of  Egisto,  the  son  of  Merope,  with  youthful 
demeanor  and  affecting  gracefulness :  he,  os  well  as 
Ristori,  appeared  twenty  years  younger.  That 
great  narrative  in  the  second  act,  in  which  .®gis- 
thus  describes  his  combat  with  his  adversary,  then 
his  victory,  and  repentance  over  the  involuntary 
murder,  —  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  in  expression  and  gesticulation.  It  was 
the  blending  of  the  pantomime  and  diction  to  the 
most  perfect  harmony;  every  verse  was  the  com¬ 
ment  on  a  tableau  vioant,  which  the  impressible 
Italians,  who  grow  up  among  statues,  greeted  with 
endless  applanses.  Now,  in  waiting  for  the  duel, 
the  fighter  of  the  Villa  Borghese  stands  before  us ; 
now,  stepping  Ki^k  a  little,  he  bends  his  body  for¬ 
ward  for  a  second  attack  :  the  discobolus  of  Myron ! 
all  admiringly  exclaim.  Now,  again,  he  trium¬ 
phantly  puts  his  knee  on  the  breast  of  the  conquered 
enemy  :  Michael  Angelo  grasp  thy  chisel,  no  more 
beautiful  model  for  a  David !  To  see  Salvini  and 
Ristori  together  in  the  same  play  is  a  revelation. 

O,  if  such  great  actors  knew  how  wrong  they 
are  in  Isolating  themselves,  how  much  they  therel^ 
injure  the  intention  of  the  poet;  if  they  knew  that 
jewels,  in  combining,  incTease  their  lustre,  —  they 
would  forever  spurn  the  foil  of  obscure  surround¬ 
ings,  and  model  representations  on  national  stages 
would  be  brought  forth.  Especially  in  Italy,  where 
neither  opera-sipgers  nor  play-actors  are  royal  offi¬ 
cials,  where  not  even  the  theatre-building  is  royal, 
the  talents  should  combine,  as  the  Italian  provinces 
have  done  since  1860. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  IHSS  GUNNINGS. 

It  is  cuiiou-s  with  what  frequency  Irish  names 
turn  up  In  the  memoirs  of  the  last  century. 
Whether  it  be  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  betting  at  Newmarket,  Lonl  Barrymore’s 
private  theatricals,  or  St.  Leger’s  extravagant  din¬ 
ners,  in  every  direction  the  Irish  appear  con¬ 
spicuous.  ’ 

It  was  in  fortune-hunting,  however,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  most  successful,  —  a  pursuit  in 
which  they  excited  considerable  jealousy.  There 
was  that  tall  Hibernian,  Mr.  Hussey,  whose  stalwart 
person  and  handsome  face  not  only  won  the  favor 
of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Manchester,  co-heiress 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Montagu,  and  owner  in  her  own 
right  of  immense  possessions,  but  procured  for  him 
the  earldom  of  Beaulieu  and  the  red  riband  of  the 
Bath  to  boot.  Sir  Charlie  Hanbury  Williams 
wrote  some  verses  on  this  occasion,  the  conclusion 
of  which  set  half  the  Irishmen  in  London  examining 
their  pistob.  “Nature,”  said  the  famous  wit, — 

“  Natare,  Indeed,  denies  them  sense, 

Bat  ftives  them  lege  uid  impudence. 

That  heats  all  understanding.” 

Of  all  the  celebrated  Irish,  or  indeed  English 
names,  in  the  social  hbtory  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  none,  however,  are  so  famous  as  those  of  the 
“  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings.” 

These  wild  Irish  girls  burst  upon  London  society 
in  the  autumn  of  1751,  and  in  a  .moment  carried  it 
by  storm.  For  the  next  ten  years  the  gossiping 
writers  of  the  age  are  incessantly  chronicling  their 
appearance,  their  manners  or  want  of  them,  their 
marriages,  and  the  admiration  they  excited,  not  | 
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only  in  the  fashionable  circles,  hut  still  more  among 
the  populace.  If  it  were  not  that  the  accounts  they 
give  are  in  most  cases  those  of  eye-witnesses,  we 
shouhl  hesitate  to  believe  them.  Imagine  a  shoe¬ 
maker  realizing  three  guineas  in  one  day  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  at  a  penny  a  head,  of  one  of  their  shoes ! 
Surely  since  the  time  of  Cinderella  and  her  glass 
slipper  there  has  been  nothing  like  it.  We  doubt 
if  Madame  Tussaud  would  think  it  worth  while 
adding  such  a  relic  to  her  museum  of  curiosities  at 
the  present  day. 

AVill  our  readers  believe  that  these  girls  were  un¬ 
able  to  walk  in  the  Park  on  account  of  the  crowd 
that  surroundeil  them  in  sheer  admiration,  and  that 
they  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  protection  of  a  file 
of  the  Guards  ?  —  that,  when  they  were  travelling 
through  the  country,  crowds  lined  the  roads  to  gaze 
at  theiii,  and  hundreds  of  people  remained  up  all 
night  around  the  inn  at  which  they  were  staying, 
on  the  chance  of  getting  a  peep  at  them  in  the 
morning?  Can  we  believe  such  things  of  our  great 
grandfathers  and  mothers,  for  we  are  sure  the  latter 
were  not  the  least  curious  ?  AVe  think  we  may 
propound  the  same  q^uestion  about  our  ancestors  as 
one  of  the  Bisho{>s  (lid  in  reference  to  the  French 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  —  “  Can  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  lose  its  senses  ?  ”  Where  is  all  our  enthusiasm 
at  the  present  day  ?  H;is  it  oozed  away  through 
our  fingers’  ends  m  this  sceptical  age  ?  If  “  those 
goddesses,  the  Gunnings,”  now  descended  upon  us, 
we  warrant  that  no  extraordinary  means  need  be 
taken  for  their  protection.  London,  in  fact,  has 
become  too  extended  and  its  population  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  have  any  longer  but  one  centre  of  attraction. 
Tn  our  opinion,  the  popular  admiration  excited  by 
“the  beauties”  is  even  more  astonishing  than 
their  gpeat  alliances,  splendid  as  these  undoubtedly 
were. 

The  elder  became  Countess  of  Coventry,  and  the 
younger  married  successively  two  dukea^  refused  a 
third,  and  was  the  mother  oi  four,  besides  obtaining 
a  peerage  in  her  own  right.  Not  bad  for  two  jien- 
niless  Irish  girls !  We  have  called  these  celebrated 
beauties  “Irish,”  and  as  such  they  are  generally 
spoken  of.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  popular 
belief  b  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  doubt 
they  were  born  at  Hemingford  Grey,  in  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  but  from  thence  were  removed  to  the  family 
seat  in  Roscommon  when  little  more  than  infants. 

The  Gunning  family  was  an  offshoot  of  a  respect¬ 
able  English  house,  and  had  settled  in  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  James  1.  They  possessed  a  fair  estate, 
called  Castle  Coote,  in  Roscommon;  but  it  was 
probably  heavily  encumbered.  In  the  year  1731, 
Mr.  Gunning,  then  a  student  in  the  Temple,  and 
his  father’s  heir,  married  the  Hon.  Bridget  Bourke, 
daughter  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  in  the  two  ensuing 
years  were  bom  Maria,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Coventry,  and  Elizabeth,  the  future  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Gunning’s  marriage 
his  father  was  still  living,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
death  a  few  years  after  that  the  family  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  wilds  of  Connaught. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  now  to  realize  the  des¬ 
olation  of  that  remote  province  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  “To  Hell  or  to  Connaught” 
presented  then  a  much  more  uncertain  alternative 
than  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
that,  once  there,  escape  was  nearly  as  difficult  from 
one  place  as  the  other.  There  were  neither  roads 
nor  conveyances,  and  the  travellers  of  the  time 
complain  bitterly  of  the  hardships  of  the  journey. 


We  are  sure  our  readers  share  our  regret  that  we 
know  so  little  of  Mrs.  Gunning.  If  the  lives  of  the 
mothers  of  great  men  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
record,  surely  the  mothers  of  fair  women  deserve  a 
niche  in  hbtory.  That  Mrs.  Gunning  was  hand¬ 
some  we  take  tor  granted.  We  are  told  that  she 
was  “  a  lady  of  most  elegant  figure,”  a  grace  her 
daughters  inherited ;  but  we  should  like  to  have 
known  much  more  than  this.  Bitterly,  we  imagine, 
she  must  have  lamented  her  exile  in  the  far  West, 
especially  when  she  beheld  her  daughters  develop¬ 
ing  every  day  new  beauties,  and  yet  lacking  those 
graces  and  accomplishments  without  which  their 
charms  would  lose  half  their  attraction.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  too,  she  would  hear  of  the  splendor  of  the  Irish 
capital,  where  Lord  Chesterfield  was  ruling  with 
unwonted  magnificence. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  country  breeding  of  the 
Miss  Gunnings  in  reality  contributed  to  their  future 
triumphs.  Their  natural  and  unaffected  manners 
must  nave  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  artificial 
and  ceremonious  society  of  the  period,  while  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  healthy  breezes  of  the  country 
contributed  not  a  little  to  those  brilliant  complex¬ 
ions  which  added  so  materially  to  their  loveliness. 

In  the  year  1 748  Mrs.  Gunning  resolved  that  her 
daughters  should  no  longer  “  waste  their  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air,”  and  accordingly  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  removed  to  Dublin;  Maria,  afterwards  Lady 
efoventry,  being  then  about  sixteen,  and  her  sister  a 
year  younger. 

At  that  period  the  society  of  the  Irish  metropolb 
possessed  many  attractions.  Sheridan  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  theatrical  sceptre,  and  his  accession 
heralded  a  new  era  in  the  Irish  drama.  The  riots 
and  disturbances  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the 
performances  were  quelled  by  his  firm  government ; 
while  the  engagements  of  Garrick,  Cibber,  Mrs. 
Woffington,  and  Miss  Bellamy  shed  a  lustre  over 
the  Irish  stage  such  as  had  never  before  been 
equalled. 

The  musical  taste,  too,  for  which  the  Hibernian 
capital  is  still  famous,  was  even  then  conspicuous. 
Some  years  had  elapsed  since  Handel’s  visit;  but 
early  in  1 748  hb  “  Judas  Maccabeus  ”  was  produced 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  especial  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  met 
with  a  much  more  cordial  reception  than  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Lord  Harrington  had  just  succeeded  the 
famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  departed  the 
previous  year,  leaving  behind  him  memories  of 
magnificence  and  hospitality  to  which  the  Irish 
Court  had  hitherto  been  a  stran^r.  Lord  Har¬ 
rington,  however,  seems  to  have  Men  determined 
to  prove  that  the  junior  branch  of  the  Stanhopes 
could  vie  with  the  parent  stem  in  splendor  and 
elegance.  Hb  Court  was  ^aced  by  the  presence 
of  hb  eldest  son’s  bride.  Lady  Carohne  Petersham, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  England,  who  thus  early  en¬ 
tered  on  her  career  of  nvalry  with  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Coventry.  But  from  this  English  bello 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Madden,  afterwards  Lady  Ely  and 
the  reigning  Irbh  toast,  was  considered  by  many  to 
bear  off  the  palm,  —  perhaps  through  national  pre¬ 
judice. 

Of  the  brilliant  festivities  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin 
Mr.  Victor,  who  aided  Sheridan  in  ruling  the  fierce 
democracy  of  an  Irbh  audience,  gives  us  some  idea. 
He  telb  us  that,  in  virtue  of  hb  office,  he  attended 
Court  on  the  birth-night  (October  30,  1748),  and 
that  “  nothing  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  courtier 
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living  ever  equalled  the  taste  and  splendor  df  the 
suppeivroom  at  the  Castle  on  that  occasion.  The 
ball  was  in  the  new  room  designed  bjr  Lord 
Chesterfield,  which  is  allowed  to  be  very  magni¬ 
ficent.  After  the  dancing  was  over,  the  company 
retired  to  a  long  gallery,  where,  as  you  passed  slow¬ 
ly  through,  you  stopped  by  the  way  at  shops  ele¬ 
gantly  formed,  where  was  cold  eating  and  all  sorts 
of  wines  and  sweetmeats,  and  the  whole  most  beau- 
tiftilly  disposed  by  transparent  paintings,  through 
which  a  shade  was  cast  like  moonlight.  Flutes  and 
other  soft  instruments  were  playing  all  the  while, 
but,  like  the  candles,  unseen.  At  each  end  of  the 
long  building  were  placed  fountains  of  lavender- 
water  constantly  playing,  that  diffused  a  most 
grateful  odor  through  this  amazing  fairy  scene, 
which  certainly  surpas.sed  eycrything  of  the  kind  in 
Spenser,  as  it  proved  not  only  a  fine  feast  for  the 
imagination,  but,  after  the  dream,  for  the  senses 
also,  by  the  excellent  substantials  at  the  side¬ 
boards.”  The  tradition  is  that  the  Miss  Gunnings, 
having  no  dresses  in  which  to  appear  at  the  Jete 
thus  described,  applied  to  Mr.  Sheridan  in  their 
diflSculty,  and  that  he  at  once  placed  his  whole 
theatrical  wardrobe  at  their  disposal,  —  a  piece  of 
generosity  repaid  by  neglect  and  ingratitude,  when, 
some  years  later,  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  a 
proper  return  for  it.  That  the  Gunnings  were  In  a 
state  of  impecunlosity,  deeper  even  than  became 
the  Irish  gentry  of  the  period,  not  onl^  when  in 
Dublin,  but  afterwards  in  London,  is  evident  from 
some  anecdotes  about  them  related  by  Miss 
Bellamy,  who  at  this  time  was  acting  in  the  Irish 
capital.  One  day,  as  Miss  Bellamy  was  returning 
through  the  streets  from  a  rehearsal,  she  heard  a 
voice  of  distress,  and  at  once  entered  the  house 
firom  which  It  proceeded.  She  there  found  “  a  ladpr 
of  most  elegant  figure,”  surrounded  by  four  beauti¬ 
ful  girls  and  a  boy  of  about  three  years  old.  This 
lady  was  Mrs.  Gunning,  who  Informed  the  actress 
that,  having  lived  beyond  their  Income,  her  husband 
ha<l  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  country  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  consequences  which  were 
about  to  ensue;  leaving  his  family  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  bailifi's,  who  were  then  in  the  house, 
and  preparing  to  turn  them  out  of  doors.  Miss  Bel¬ 
lamy,  with  that  kindness  which  is  still  the  character¬ 
istic  of  her  profession,  took  pity  on  the  family,  and 
brought  them  to  her  own  residence.  The  bailiffs, 
too,  were  outwitted  by  the  actress’s  serving-man, 
who  was  sent  at  night  to  remain  under  the  windows 
of  the  house,  from  which  everything  portable  was 
thrown  to  him.  While  the^  were  thus  residing 
with  Miss  Bellamy,  the  Gunnings,  conscious  of  their 
charms  and  eager  to  learn  what  their  effect  would 
be,  insisted  on  consulting  a  fortune-teller  who  had 
then  gained  great  celebrity  in  Dublin.  This  female 
seer,  we  are  informed,  told  their  fortunes  with  even 
greater  accuracy  than  the  mediums  of  the  present 
day ;  foreseeing  not  only  the  exalted  rank  to  which 
both  would  attain,  but  also  the  premature  death  of 
the  Countess  of  Coventry. 

Of  the  sensation  the  youthful  beauties  created  in 
Dublin  we  have,  unfortunately,  but  little  record. 
Mrs.  Delany,  whose  charming  Letters  lately  edited 
bjr  Lady  Llanover  throw  such  light  upon  the  social 
history  of  the  past  centuiy,  gives  us  just  one  peep  at 
them  in  a  letter  written  in  June,  1750,  to  her  sister 
from  her  residence  at  Delville,  near  Dublin.  Her 
sister  had  probably  written  to  her,  curious  to  learn 
about  the  wonderful  Gunnings.  In  reply,  Mrs. 
Delany  informs  her  that  all  she  has  heard  about  the 


Gunnings  is  true,  except  about  their  fortunes ; 
“  but,”  adds  the  censorious  old  lady,  “  they  have  a 
still  greater  want,  and  that  is  discretion.”  It  was 
probably,  however,  this  very  want  of  discretion,  — 
so  shocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  precise  Mrs.  Delany, 
—  which  constituted  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Miss 
Gunnings,  and  especially  of  the  elder,  afterwards 
Lady  Coventry.  Their  naivete  and  the  absence  of 
restraint  in  their  manners  must  have  been  quite  re¬ 
freshing  in  that  artificial  age,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
betise.  The  “  wits  ”  generally  admired  (and  made 
fun  of)  the  “  wild  Irish  girls  ” ;  and  Selwyn  espe¬ 
cially  ^pears  to  have  had  quite  a  fatherly  regard  for 
Lady  Coventry,  in  whose  daughter  he  subsequently 
showed  the  deepest  interest. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  society  of  the 
Irish  metropolis  at  such  a  brilliant  epoch  ought  to 
have  sufficed  fbr  girls  brought  up  in  the  retirement 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Success  there 
we  should  have  thought  would  have  satisfied  even 
their  soaring  ambition,  especially  when  their  finan¬ 
cial  weakness  is  revealed  to  us.  Perhaps,  however, 
these  very  difficulties  only  hastened  their  departure. 
Whether  this  surmise  be  correct,  or  that  our  beauties 
were  determined  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  the  old 
Ibrtune-teller,  or  that  the  pension  of  £l50  a  year, 
which  at  this  period  we  find  granted  to  Mrs.  Gun¬ 
ning  out  of  that  mysterious  and  much-enduring  fund, 
“  the  Irish  establishment,”  supplied  afresh  the 
sinews  of  war,  in  which  the  family  seem  to  have 
been  wofully  deficient,  at  all  events  the  future 
peeresses  arrived  In  the  metropolis  in  the  autumn  of 
1 750.  Such  a  journey  was  then  a  tedious,  if  not  a 
perilous,  undertaking.  The  traveller  might  take  a 
week  to  reach  lloljmead,  and  would  certainly  take 
as  long  again  to  arrive  at  his  journey’s  end. 

On  a  Sunday  in  the  December  of  that  year  they 
were  p^ented  at  Court,  as  we  learn  from  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  DuWin  Journal,  and  most  graciously  received. 
Our  readers,  who  have  perhaps  seen  the  “  exhibits” 
of  their  native  land  hidden  from  the  profane  gaze 
of  the  foreigner  on  the  Sabbath,  will  m  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  ceremony  of  presentation  at  Court 
took' place  on  that  day.  It  was  not  till  the  following 
reign  that  the  custom  of  holding  drawing-rooms  on 
a  Sunday  was  abandoned. 

What  a  society  was  that  into  which  the  Gunnings 
plunged  !  It  was  a  dandified,  ceremonious  age,  full 
of  wicked,  conceited,  mocking,  witty  “  fine  ladles 
and  fine  gentlemen.”  A  lord  was  then  a  lord  indeed, 
and  his  superiority  over  common  mortals  duly  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Drinking,  card-playing  for  enormous 
stakes,  and  horse-racing,  were  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  time.  Lord  March,  so  well  known  afterwanls 
when  he  became  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  “  Old 
Q.,”  Selwyn,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Walpole,  were 
then  in  their  prime.  The  Court  and  society  in 
general  were  frightfully  dissolute.  AssiMiihlies, 
masked  balls,  ridottos,  and  the  gardens  of  Vauxhall 
and  Ranelagh,  afforded  the  “  young  blootls  ”  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advan¬ 
tage.  Bath,  where  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of 
Nash  was  drawing  to  its  close,  was  still  the  most 
fashionable  resort.  Thither,  in  the  autumn,  went 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
wife,  cette  diablesse,  as  King  George  used  to  call 
her,  and  were  followed  by  a  glittering  crowd. 

The  Miss  Gunnings  were  not  long  without  creat¬ 
ing  a  sensation  even  in  the  great  metropolis  itself. 
Thej^  were  not  only  sought  after  by  the  leaders  of 
fashionable  society,  but  were  also  surrounded  by 
admiring  crowds  in  the  Parks  and  at  all  places  of 
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public  rMort  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  in  1751,  thus  alludes  to  them:  — 
“  You,  who  knew  England  in  other  times,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  what  indifierence  reigns  with 
regard  to  Ministers  and  their  squabbles.  The  two 
Miss  Gunnings  are  twenty  times  more  the  subject 
of  conversation  than  the  two  brothers  and  Lord 
Granville.  These  are  two  Irish  girls,  of  no  fortune, 
who  are  declared  the  handsomest  women  alive.  I 
think  their  being  two,  so  handsome  and  both  such 

rirfect  figures,  is  their  chief  excellence,  for,  singly, 
have  seen  much  handsomer  women  than'either : 
however,  they  can’t  walk  in  the  Park,  or  go  to 
Vauxhall,  but  such  crowds  follow  them  that  they 
are  generally  driven  away.”  A  short  time  after,  he 
wrote,  “As  you  talk  of  our  beauties,  I  shall  tell 
you  a  new  story  of  the  Gunnings,  who  make  more 
noise  than  any  of  their  predecessors  since  the  days 
of  Helen,  though  neither  of  them,  nor  anything 
about  them,  has  yet  been  teterrima  belli  causa. 
•They  went  the  other  day  to  see  Hampton  Court. 
As  they  were  going  into  the  Beauty  Room  another 
company  arrived.  The  housekeeper  said,  ‘  This 
way,  ladies ;  here  are  the  beauties.’  The  (runnings 
flew  into  a  passion,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant ; 
they  came  to  see  the  palace,  and  not  to  be  shown,  as 
a  sight,  themselves.”  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
protestations,  there  was  a  very  general  belief  that 
th^  were  not  wholly  averse  to  the  popular  homage. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  London 
that  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  Miss  Gunning  with 
the  Earl  of  (Coventry  was  first  reported.  In  August, 
1751,  we  find  that  the  editor  of  Faulkner’s  Dublin 
Journal,  whose  readers  doubtless  were  eager  for  any 
scrap  of  news  about  their  former  celebrities,  is 
confidently  assured  “  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  is 
concluded  between  the  Earl  of  Coventry  and  the 
celebj^ated  Miss  Gunning  of  this  city  ” ;  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  he  informs  us  that  the  marriage  has 
actually  taken  place.  This,  however,  was*  anticipat¬ 
ing  matters  considerably. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  must  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  matches  in  England.  He  had  just  come 
into  possession  of  the  title  and  an  ample  estate  in 
Worcestershire,  of  which  county  he  was  immediately 
naade  lord  lieutenant,  succeeding  his  father  in  the 
office.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  grave,  solemn 
kind  of  young  man.  His  favorite  pursuit  was 
music,  of  whiem  he  was  enthusiastically  fond.  It 
was  this  taste  probably  that  had  attracted  him  to 
Violetta,  afterwards  famous  as  the  wife  of  Garrick, 
to  whom  it  had  been  said  he  was  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  a  couple  of  years  before  the  period  we  are 
speaking  of.  At  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1751,  he  moved  the  address  in  the  Upper 
House ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us  he  did  it 
well  enough,  “  though  agitated  at  the  same  time  by 
the  two  strong  passions  of  fear  and  love.  Miss  Gunn¬ 
ing  being  seated  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  House 
on  the  other.”  His  lordship  adds,  “  That  affair  is 
within  a  few  days  of  its  crisis,  but  whether  that  will 
be  a  marriage  or  a  settlement  is  undecided.  Most 
people  think  the  latter ;  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
former.”  We  learn  again  from  the  same  source 
that  the  pair  were  carrying  on  their  negotiations  in 
all  public  places,  but  that  people  were  in  doubt 
whether  the  treaty  would  be  final,  or  only  pro¬ 
visional. 

We  think  there  was  no  foundation  for  these  in¬ 
sinuations  against  Miss  Gunning.  Whatever  dis¬ 
cussions  might  arise  at  White’s  about  the  relations 
between  the  Irish  beauty  and  the  English  peer. 


however  my  Lord  March  might  snigger  and  Selwyn 
hint,  there  never  appears  to  have  been  anything 
but  an  honorable  alliance  in  contemplation  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  was 
natural  for  so  keen  an  observer  of  the  world  and 
its  ways,  had  foreseen  the  inevitable  result,  although 
the  crisis  was  postponed  much  longer  than  he  had 
imi^ined,  and  then  brought  about  in  rather  a 
curious  way.  Walpole  tells  us  the  story  in  a  letter 
of  the  end  of  February,  1752:“....  The  event  that 
has  made  most  noise  since  my  last  is  the  extempore 
wedding  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  Gunnings  (Eliz¬ 
abeth),  who  have  made  so  vehement  a  noise.  Lord 
Coventry,  a  grave  young  lord  of  the  remains  of  the 
patriot  breed,  has  long  dangled  after  the  eldest, 
virtuously  with  regard  to  her  virtue,  not  very  hon¬ 
orably  with  regard  to  his  own  credit  About  six 
weeks  ago  the  young  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  Earl,  hot,  debauched,  extravagant, 
and  equally  damaged  in  his  fortune  and  person,  fell 
in  love  with  the  youngest  at  the  masquerade,  and 
determined  to  maify  her  in  the  spring.  About  a 
fortnight  since,  at  an  assembly  of  my  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  made  to  show  the  house,  which  is  really  mag¬ 
nificent,  Duke  Hamilton  made  violent  love  at  one 
end  of  the  room  while  he  was  playing  at  Pharaoh 
at  the  other  end ;  that  is,  he  saw  neither  the  bank 
nor  his  own  cards,  which  were  up  three  hundred 
pounds  each.  He  soon  lost  a  thousand.  I  own  I 
was  so  little  a  professor  in  love  that  I  thought  all 
this  parade  looked  ill  for  the  poor  girl,  and  coidd  not 
conceive  why,  if  he  was  so  engaged  with  his  mis¬ 
tress  as  to  disregard  such  sums,  he  played  at  all. 
However,  two  nights  after,  being  left  alone  with 
her,  while  her  mother  and  sister  were  at  Bedford 
House,  he  found  himself  so  impatient  that  he  sent 
for  a  parson.  The  Doctor  refused  to  perform  the 
ceremony  without  license  or  ring.  The  Duke  swore 
he  would  send  for  the  archbishop.  At  last  they  were 
married  with  the  nng  of  the  bed-curtain,  at  half  an 
hour  after  twelve  at  night,  at  Mayfair  Chapel.  The 
Scotch  are  indignant  that  so  much  beauty  had  its 
effect ;  and,  what  is  most  silly,  my  Lord  Coventry 
declares  that  now  he  will  marry  the  other.” 

This  impatient  Duke,  who  was  thus  seized  with 
such  a  sudden  passion  for  the  younger  Miss  Gun¬ 
ning,  was  the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  noble¬ 
man  who,  when  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  France,  in  1712,  was  slain  in  a  duel  by  Lord 
Mohun.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
fallen  suddenly  and  violently  in  love.  The  fascina¬ 
tions  of  Miss  Chudleigh,  whose  trial  for  bigamy 
when  Duchess  of  Kingston  is  well  known,  had  pre¬ 
viously  overcome  him.  The  Duke  proposed  for  her 
and  was  accepted.  He  afterwards  left  for  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  leaving  her  behind  him  as  his  affianced  bride. 
During  his  al^nce  abroad  Miss  Chudleigh  met  Mr. 
Hervey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  was  married 
to  him,  but  their  union  concealed.  It  was  said  that 
she  would  not  have  abandoneil  her  first  lover  had 
not  her  aunt,  through  the  interception  of  their  cor¬ 
respondence,  led  her  to  believe  that  she  had  been 
deserted  by  him.  His  Grace  felt  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  keenly,  and  for  some  time  after  led  such  a  wild 
life  as  justified  the  comments  of  Waljiole.  He  was 
determined,  evidently,  that  the  second  time,  at 
least,  there  should  be  no  “  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip.”  Owner  of  three  dukedoms  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  France,  besides  other  dignities  in¬ 
numerable,  this  nobleman  was  probably  the  haught¬ 
iest  man  in  the  kingdom,  now  that  “  the  proud  Duke 
of  Somerset  ”  had  passed  away.  The  E^ke  and  his 
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Duchess  used  to  walk  in  to  dinner  before  their  guests, 
eat  oiT  the  same  plate,  and  drink  to  nobody  under 
the  rank  of  an  earl.  Naturally  enough,  Waliwle 
wonders  how  they  could  get  any  one,  either  above 
or  below  their  own  rank,  to  dine  with  them.  Yet 
the  Duke  was  not  without  brains  and  culture,  for 
Dr.  Carlyle  mentions  him  as  having  spoken  at  the 
Select  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  says  that  he  was 
“  a  man  of  letters  could  he  have  kept  himself  sober.” 

The  marriage  of  the  elder  Miss  Gunning  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  that  of  her  sister,  and  early  in  March  she  be¬ 
came  Countess  of  Coventry.  An  anecdote  told  by 
Miss  Bellamy,  while  it  does  not  say  much  tor  the 
gratitude  of  her  ladyship,  .shows  that  ia  London  as 
in  Dublin  the  beauties  were  sometimes  reduced  to 
considerable  straits.  One  night,  when  Miss  Bella¬ 
my  was  acting  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  had  just 
reached  one  of  the  most  pathetic  pa-ssages  in  that 
tragedy,  she  was  disturlied  by  a  loud  laugh,  which,  it 
turned  out,  proceeded  from  Lady  Coventry,  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  stage  box.  The  actress  was  so.  much 
upset  by  the  interruption  that  she  was  compelled  to 
retire.  When  the  Countess  was  remonstrated  with, 
she  excused  herself  by  saying  that,  since  she  had 
seen  Mrs.  Cibber  act  the  jiart,  she  could  not  endure 
Miss  Bellamy.  It  is  probable  that  her  ladyship 
would  have  spared  this  rc'tort  had  she  remembered 
certain  pecuniary  obligations  between  her  and  the 
actress  which  were  still  undischarged.  The  next 
day  Miss  Bellamy,  stung  by  her  conduct,  requested 
payment  of  the  note  of  hand  which  the  Countess 
had  given  her  when  obtaining  a  loan  just  previous 
to  her  marriage ;  probably  to  purchase  the  wedding 
trousseau.  The  application  was  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  the  debt  never  paid.  The  giving  of  that 
business-like  “  note  of  hand  ”  appears  to  us,  we  con¬ 
fess,  rather  suspicious ;  it  looks  as  if  it  was  not  the 
irst  transaction  of  the  kind  in  which  her  ladyship 
had  been  engaged.  She  had,  we  suppose,  the  ideas 
of  her  countryman  on  the  subject,  who,  having  given  ‘ 
a  short-dated  bill  for  a  debt,  expressed  his  measure 
that  that  matter  was  settled  at  ail  events.  In  spite, 
however,  of  Miss  Bellamy’s  assistance,  the  Countess 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  a  very  ample 
trousseau  to  her  husband.  Lord  Chesterfield,  al- 
lodii^  to  Lady  Coventry’s  presence  at  a  Chapel  of 
the  Mrter,  held  a  few  days  after  her  marriage,  in¬ 
sinuates  as  much,  when  he  tells  us,  in  complimenting 
her  beauty,  that  “  my  lord  has  adorned  and  rigged 
her  out  completely.  She  adorns  herself  too  much, 
for  I  was  near  enough  to  see  manifestly  that  she 
had  laid  on  a  great  deal  of  white,  which  she  did 
not  want,  and  which  would  destroy  both  her  natural 
complexion  and  her  teeth.  Duchess  Hamilton,  her 
sister,  is  to  appear  next  week,  and  will  in  my  mind 
far  outshine  her.”  When  the  Duchess  was  presented 
a  few  days  later,  the  curiosity  and  excitement  were 
so  great  that  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land  climbed 
upon  chairs  and  tables  to  look  at  her ;  and  at  the 
opera,  and  every  public  place  where  it  was  known 
either  of  the  sisters  would  attend,  crowds  assembled 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them. 

In  May  their  ladyships  proceeded  to  their  several 
castles ;  but  Lady  Coventry  at  least  does  not  seem 
to  have  fancied  country  life ;  and  indeed,  consider¬ 
ing  that  she  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  popular¬ 
ity,  such  a  dislike  was  only  natural. 

In  July,  Walpole  gossips  about  her  ladyship  in 
this  wise  :  “  Our  beauties  are  returned  (from  Paris), 
and  have  done  no  execution.  The  French  would 
not  conceive  that  Lady  Caroline  Petersham  ever 
had  been  handsome,  nor  that  my  Lady  Coventry 


has  much  pretence  to  be  so  now.  Indeed,  all  the 
travelled  English  allow  that  there  is  a  !^Iadame 
Brionne,  handsomer  and  a  finer  figure.” 

Wo  fear  her  ladyship  must  have  displeased  Wal¬ 
pole  in  some  way,  for  he  had  previously  been  en¬ 
thusiastic  alxnit  her  perfect  figure.  He  continues 
in  a  very  depreciatory  strain  :  “  Poor  Lady  Coven¬ 
try  was  under  piteous  disadvantages,  for,  besides 
being  very  silly,  ignopant  of  the  world,  breeding, 
and  speaking  no  French,  and  suHered  to  wear 
neither  red  nor  powder,  slic  had  that  perpetual 
drawback  to  her  lieauty,  —  her  lonl,  who  is  sillier 
in  a  wise  way,  as  ignorant,  ill-bred,  and  speaking 
very  little  French  himself,  just  enough  to  show 
how  ill-bre<l  he  i.s.  He  is  jealous,  prude,  and  scru¬ 
pulous.  At  Sir  John  Blaml’s,  belbre  sixteen  persons, 
be  coursed  his  wife  round  the  table  on  suspecting 
she  had  stolen  on  a  little  red,  seized  her,  scnibbed 
it  off  by  force  with  a  n.apkin,  and  then  told  her 
that,  since  she  had  deceived  him  and  broken  her 
promise,  he  would  carry  her  back  direct  to  Eng¬ 
land.” 

When  we  remember  how  the  death  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  was  liasteneil  by  her  liberal  use  of  “  red-aml- 
white,’’  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  regretting  that  this 
strict  discipline  was  not  more  perseveringly  main¬ 
tained.  Parisian  society  was  much  amused  at  her 
naXoetd  in  excusing  herself  from  attending  Madame 
Pompadour's  fete  on  the  ground  that  it  was  her 
dancing-ma.ster’s  hour ;  but  we  think  that  such  a 
reply  only  showeil  a  very  sensible  determination  to 
make  up  for  her  early  deficiencies.  At  the  opera, 
which  was  in  I.iondon  the  constant  scene  of  her 
triumphs,  Mrs.  Pitt*  a  rival  English  beauty,  took  a 
bo.x  opposite  the  Countess ;  and  the  French  people 
cried  out  that  she  was  the  real  English  angel, 
thereby  driving  away  her  ladyship  in  tears.  It  is 
clear,  indeed,  that  the  visit  to  Paris  was  a  Jiasco. 
Its  society  was  too  spadtuelle  for  her  ladyship,  and 
her  husbiAid  was  only  anxious  to  get  back  to  his 
musical  festival  at  Worcester. 

She  complained  to  every  one  how  odd  it  was  my 
lord  should  treat  her  so  ill  when  he  was  so  good  as 
to  marry  her  without  a  shilling.  In  spi^,  however, 
of  these  complaints  of  “  my  dear  Cov,”  as  she  used 
to  call  her  husband,  the  pair  seem  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  each  other.  We  find,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  letters  of  the  time,  many  insinuations  about  her 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  nephew  of  the  great  Boling- 
broke.  In  an  age  given  so  much  to  scandal,  su^ 
reports  were  only  to  be  expected ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  in  this  case  there  was  any  foundation  for 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lady  Coventry  was 
deficient  in  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and  those 
accomplishments  so  necessary,  especially  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  ;  but  then  we  must  remember  that  she  became 
a  “  lady  of  quality  ”  all  at  once,  and  while  still  in 
her  'teens. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages.  Lady  Coventry 
was  now  the  leader  of  fashion  in  the  metropolis. 
No  assembly  was  complete  without  her  presence, 
her  dress  was  eagerly  copied  by  admiring  crowds, 
who  imagined  that  in  it,  perhaps,  lay  some  of 
her  attraction.  She  came  to  her  friend  l^lwyn  one 
day  to  show  him  her  “  birth-night  ”  dress,  which  was 
covered  over  with  spiots  of  silver  the  size  of  a  shil¬ 
ling.  The  wit  told  her  she  would  be  changed  for  a 
guinea.  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  evidently  very  fond 
of  dress  and  a  great  authority  on  the  subject,  hears 
that  the  Countess  has  been  at  a  ball  in  “  high  beau¬ 
ty,”  but,  alas!  gets  no  account  of  her  toilet.  A 
short  time  afterwards  she  was  more  fortunate,  for 
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she  tells  us,  “  Yesterday,  after  chapel,  the  Duchess 
brought  Lady  Coventry  to  ihast  me,  and  a  feast  she 
toas !  She  is  a  fine  fi^re,  handsome,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  silly  look  sometimes  about  her  mouth ;  she  has 
a  thousand  airs,  but  with  a  sort  of  innocence  that 
diverts  one.  Her  dress  was  a  black  silk  sack,  made 
for  a  large  hoop,  which  she  wore  without  any,  and 
it  trailed  a  yard  on  the  ground ;  she  had  a  cobweb- 
laced  handkerchief,  a  pink  satin  long  cloak,  lined 
with  ermine  mixed  with  squirrel-skins.  On  her 
head  a  French  cap  that  just  covered  the  top  of  her 
bead  of  blond,  and  stood  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly 
with  its  wings  not  quite  extended,  frilled  sort  of  lap¬ 
pets  crossed  under  her  chin,  and  tied  with  pink- 
and-green  ribbon,  —  a  head-dress  that  would  have 
charmed  a  shepherd  I  She  has  a  thousand  dimples 
and  prettinesscs  in  her  cheeks;  her  eyes  a  httle 
drooping  at  the  comers,  but  fine  for  all  that.” 

This  18  the  most  complete  description  we  get  any¬ 
where  of  the  Countess.  It  is  unfortunate  that  she 
died  before  Reynolds  had  yet  risen  to  fame.  Sir 
Joshua  would  have  revelled  in  so  fhir  a  subject  for 
his  brush.  Cotes,  however,  who  preceded  Reynolds 
as  a  fashionable  portrait^inter,  has  left  us  the  like¬ 
ness  of  both  beauties.  There  was  a  charming  little 
oval  portrait,  by  his  hand,  of  the  young  sister,  when 
Duchess  of  Argyle,  exhibited  this  summer  in  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  Kensington.  We 
certainly  agree  with  those  who  maintained  that  the 
Duchess  was  the  handsomer  of  the  two;  and  Dr. 
Carlyle,  who  had  seen  her,  speaks  of  her  as  un- 
doubtedlv  the  handsomest  woman  of  her  time.  We 
have  all  heard  Pliny’s  story  of  the  citizen  of  Cadiz 
who  was  so  enraptured  with  “■  Livy’s  pictured  ps^  ” 
as  to  travel  from  Spain  to  Rome  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  beholding  its  author.  Mrs.  Delany  telb  us 
of  a  lady  who  professed  that  she  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  see  Lady  Coventry.  “  Miss  Allen  was 
at  the  masquerade  at  Somerset  House,  and  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  Lady  Coventry ;  by  this  time 
most  people  were  unmasked,  and  Miss  Allen  went 
up  to  Lady  Coventry  (resolved  to  make  a  little 
sport  with  her),  and,  after  looking  at  her  very’  earn¬ 
estly,  ‘  I  have  indeed  heard  a  great  deal  of  this 
lady’s  beauty,  but  it  far  surpasses  all  I  have  heard. 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  may  be  called  an  English¬ 
woman,  but  I  am  just  come  from  New  York  upon 
the  fame  of  this  lady,  whose  beauty  is  talked  of  far 
and  near,  and  I  think  1  came  for  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose.’” 

We  don’t  hear  much  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  after  the  elevation  of  the  elder  Miss  Gunnings. 
Of  the  four  beautiful  girls  who  surrounded  Mrs. 
Gunning  when  Miss  Bellamy  first  saw  the  family, 
one  died  while  a  child,  and  the  other  made  an  in¬ 
ferior  match  in  Ireland. 

Their  only  brother  entered  the  army,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war,  became 
a  General  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  had  a 
daughter,  who,  trusting,  we  suppose,  to  the  prover¬ 
bial  “  luck  of  the  Gunnings,”  made  a  bold  stroke 
for  a  ducal  coronet,  but  came  to  rather  signal  grief. 
The  affair  caused  a  good  deal  of  scandal  in  the  next 

feneration ;  arid  Miss  Gunning's  “  vaulting  ambition 
aving  o’erleaped  itself,”  she  was  content  eventually 
to  accept  a  plain  Connaught  gentleman. 

Now  that  the  peeresses  had  become  “  fine  ladies,” 
cultivating  “  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses,” 
we  hear  nothing  of  their  mcMier.  Of  Mr.  Gun¬ 
ning,  who  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
into  the  country  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences, 
we  get  a  glimpse  as  he  attenos  his  daughter’s  assem¬ 


blies,  wearing  the  portrait  of  Lady'  Coventry  in  his 
button-hole  uke  a  Croix  de  St.  Lows,  and  prouder 
of  his  decoration  than  others  of  the  Garter. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 755  the  Dnehew  of 
Hamilton  and  her  husband  paid  a  visit  to  the  Irish 
capital,  where  the  Marquis  of  Hartingdon  had  jost 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  The  good  folks 
in  Dublin,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  a  whit  behind 
the  metropolis  in  the  homage  they  paid  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty.  The  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiber¬ 
nian  was  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  this 
case,  their  devotion  was  exhibited  towards  the  “  na¬ 
tive  article,”  and  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  was  one 
continued  triumph.  When  the  pair  dined  at  the 
Eagle  Tavern,  Cork  Street,  vast  crowds  of  all  de¬ 
grees  assembled  to  see  them ;  and  when  they  after¬ 
wards  retired  to  their  lodgings,  in  Capel  Street,  the 
number  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  obstruct  the 
traffic.  Of  course  they  were  taken  to  see  all  the 
sights,  visited  Powerscourt  waterfall,  —  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  now,  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  —  at¬ 
tended  a  levee  held  in  their  honor,  and  patronized  a 
charitable  fete.  We  wonder  if  her  Grace  visited  the 
house  in  Britain  Street,  from  which  ^e  and  her  sister  i 
had  tossed  their  valuables  to  the  actress’s  serving- 
man  below,  in  order  that  something,  at  all  events, 
might  escape  the  clutches  of  the  bailiff’s.  It  was 
given  out  that  Lady  Coventry  was  to  pass  the  win¬ 
ter  in  Dublin,  but  the  rumor  proved  unfounded,  to 
the  intense  disappointment  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Countess  preferred  the  company  of  her  great  Lon¬ 
don  friends,  to  whom  she  appears  to  have  some¬ 
times  affiorded  considerable  amusement.  Walpole 
tells  us  that,  at  a  great  supper  at  Lord  Hertford’s, 
he  would  have  made  her  angry  had  she  not  been 
the  best-natured  creature  in  the  world.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  her  .good-nature  on 
this  occasion  arose  chiefly  from  her  dulness  in  see¬ 
ing  that  the  company  were  laughing  at  her.  After 
her  conduct  towards  Miss  Bellamy,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  her  kind-heartedness. '  Neither,  if  she 
possessed  any  instinctive  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  would  she  have  told  the  King,  then  a  feeble 
old  man,  that  there  was  but  one  other  sight  she 
cared  to  see,  and  that  was  —  a  coronation  !  “  She 
declared  in  a  very  vulgar  accent  that,  if  she  drank 
any  more,  she  would  be  ‘  mucHbas.’  ‘  Lord,’  said 
Lady  Mary  Coke,  ‘  what  is  that  ?  ’  ‘  O,  it  is  only 
Irish  for  “  sentimental,”’  replied  Walpole.” 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  above  rather  coarse 
sketch  of  one  of  the  “  goddesses  ”  is  a  second,  by 
the  same  hand,  of  a  summer  evening  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  when  the  other  was  present.  Surely,  if  the 
Laureate  had  beheld  it,  he  would  have  added  another 
page  to  his  “  Dream  of  Fair  Women.”  “  Strawberry 
Hill  is  grown  a  perfect  Paphos;  it  is  the  land  of 
beauties.  On  Wednesday  the  Duchesses  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Richmond,  and  Lady  Ailesbury  dined  here ; 
the  two  latter  stayed  all  night.  There  never  was  so 
pretty  a  sight  as  to  see  them  all  sitting  in  the  shell. 
A  thousand  years  hence,  when  I  come  to  grow  old,  if 
that  can  ever  be,  I  shall  talk  of  that  event,  and  tell 
young  people  how  much  handsomer  the  women  of 
my  time  were  than  they  will  be.  I  shall  say,  ‘  Women 
alter  now.  I  remember  Lady  Ailesbury  looking 
handsomer  than  her  daughter,  the  pretty  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  shell  on  my 
terrace  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
famous  Gunnings  !  ’  ”  Pity  that  Watteau  was  not 
alive  to  immortalize  such  a  scene. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  no  less  damaged 
in  his  person  than  in  his  fortune  at  the  period  oHiis 
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ourrii^,  died  early  in  the  year  1758.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ganning’s  union  with  him  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  happy.  She  did  not  remain  long  in 
retirement,  and  was  soon  surrounded  anew  by  an 
admiring  tnun.  It  was  the  mneral  opinion  that  her 
beauty  had  only  matured  and  improved  during  her 
first  marriage,  and  that  at  five-and-twenty  she  was 
handsomer  than  ever.  .The  Duke  of  Briilgewater 
was  smitten  by  her  charms  and  offered  her  his  hand, 
only  to  be  refused ;  for  which  refusal  posterity  is 
indebted  to  her  Grace,  as  it  was  after  his  rejection 
that  the  disappointed  Duke  devoted  himself  to 
Brindley  and  the  canal  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Thus  a  great  national  benefit  hung  on  the  caprice  of  a 
Gunning  I  The  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
did  not,  however,  imply  that  the  widow  intended  to 
remain  forever  disconsolate;  and  in  the  winter  of 
1759  her  engagement  to  John  Campbell,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Walpole 
writes  to  ful  his  friends  about  it  He  tells  Sir 
Horace  Mann  that  it  is  a  match  that  would  not 
disgrace  Arcadia  between  her  romantic  history 
and  the  handsome  person  and  attractive  manners 


and  tne  bandsome  person  and  attractive  manners 
of  his  intended.  To  Conway  he  thus  unbosoms 
hinmelf ;  — 

“  It  is  the  prettiest  match  in  the  world  except 
yours,  and  everybody  likes  it  except  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  and  Lord  Coventry.  What  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fate  to  those  two  women  !  Who  could  have 
believed  that  a  Gunning  would  unite  the  two  great 
houses  of  Campbell  and  Hamilton  ?  For  my  part  I 
expect  to  see  my  Lady  Coventry  Queen  of  Prussia. 
I  would  not  venture  to  marry  either  of  them  these 
thirty  years  for  fear  of  being  shuffled  out  of  the 
world  prematurely  to  make  room  for  the  rest  of 
their  adventures.  The  first  time  that  Jack  carries 
the  Ducht^  into  the  Highlands,  I  am  persuaded  that 
•ome  of  his  second-sighted  subjects  will  see  him  in  a 
winding-sheet  with  a  train  of  kings  behind  him  as 

long  as  those  in  Macbeth . The  head  of  the 

house  of  Ar^le  is  content,  and  considers  the  blood 
of  the  Hamiltons  has  purified  that  of  the  Gunning.” 
In  March,  1759,  the  Duchess  was  married  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  family 
honors.  After  her  second  marriage  she  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  ftom  the  fashionable  world,  and 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  is  but  seldom  met 
with  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  Not  so,  however, 
her  sister,  who  continued  to  shine  in  society  till  the 
moment  of  her  early  death,  which  occurred  about 
two  years  later.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  hastened 
by  her  liberal  use  of  powder  and  paint.  We  even 
in  the  present  day  have  little  idea  how  the  ladies  of 
that  age  painted  themselves.  It  is  true  we  have  our 
washes,  our  cosmetics,  our  dyes,  and  our  artists 
whose  enamel  renders  the  wearer  “  beautiful  for¬ 
ever,”  but  nevertheless  we  doubt  if  in  this  respect 
we  go  so  far  as  our  great-grandmothers.  Pope,  de¬ 
scribing  a  lady’s  toilet  a  generation  before,  hinted 
at  the  practice  then  becoming  general :  — 

“  Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms  ; 

The  fair  each  moment  rteee  in  her  charms. 

Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 

And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  the  face, 

Sees  bj  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 

And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes.** 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  habit  had 
become  universal ;  we  must  represent  to  ourselves, 
as  Thackeray  says,  all  fashionable  female  Europe 
plastered  with  white  and  raddled  with  red.  Wal¬ 
pole,  when  taking  his  beautiful  niece,  afterwards 
Lady  Waldegrave,  and  her  lively  friend  Miss  Ashe, 


to  Vauxhall,  says,  “  They  had  just  refreshed  their 
last  layers  of  red,  and  looked  as  handsome  as  crimson 
could  make  them.”  In  an  epigram  on  Lady  Cov¬ 
entry’s  great  rival.  Lady  Caroline  Petersham,  the 
writer  a3cs,  — 

“  Iler  blooming  cbeeki,  what  paint  could  draw  ’em  f 
That  paint  for  which  no  mortal  ever  >aw  ’em.” 

It  was  in  the  rouge-pot  the  poor  Countess  found 
her  early  death.  Her  fHends  saw  that  the  habit 
was  rapidly  bringing  on  consumption,  but  no  warn¬ 
ings  could  avail.  In  the  winter  of  1759  her  health 
completely  broke  down,  and  it  was  thought  that  she 
could  not  hold  out  long.  Walpole  mentions  with 
surprise,  in  January,  17ti0,  that  at  the  trial  of  Lord 
Ferrers  for  munler,  in  Westminster  Hall,  she  ap 
peared  as  well  as  ever,  and  was  acting  over  again 
“  the  old  comedy  of  eyes  ”  with  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
The  Countess  lingered  until  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  Her  death-lied  was  indeed  a  sad  one.  'The 
deadly  poison  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
to  heighten  her  charms  committed  such  ravages  in 
the  end  upon  her  cheeks  that  she  became  a  hideous 
object.  Conscious  of  her  changed  apfiearance,  she 
would  see  no  one ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  obliged 
even  her  attendants  to  hand  her  medicines  through 
the  bed-curtains.  She  died  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1 760,  after  a  short  reign  of  beauty,  and  many  mor¬ 
alized  on  the  sad  ending  of  her  brilliant  career. 
Mason  wrote  her  elegy,  which  was  pronounced 
beautiful,  though  we  must  confess  it  appears  to  us 
stiff  and  affected.  Her  husband  married  a  second 
time ;  and  Selwyn,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  beautiful  Countess,  gives  us  an 
amusing  account  of  the  way  they  sat  in  their  nur¬ 
sery  conspiring  against  their  stepmother.  The 
Duchess  of  Argyle  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
frivolous  as  her  sister.  She  had  a  mind  and  a  will 
of  her  own  apparently.  We  are  several  times  in¬ 
formed  that  “Betty  Gunning  has  a  fine  spirit.” 
When,  several  years  later,  Boswell  accompanied 
Johnson  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  the  Duke 
asked  them  both  to  his  castle.  Dearly  as  Bozzy 
loved  a  lord,  he  was  yet  afraid  to  go  on  account  of 
the  terrible  Duchess,  whom  he  feared;  he  had  of¬ 
fended  in  d^s  long  past  by  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  great  Douglas  cause.  In  the  year  1776  her 
ladyship  was  created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  as 
Baroness  Hamilton.  Even  at  that  time,  whenever 
she  attended  Court,  where  she  held  a  post  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  Queen  Charlotte,  she  was  conspic¬ 
uous  for  her  elegance  and  beauty.  She  died  in 


daughter  married  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  grand¬ 
mother  to  the  present  Prime  Minister,  and  two  of 
her  sons,  by  her  second  union,  inherited  successively 
the  honors  of  the  ancient  house  of  Argyle. 

So  ended  the  strange  career  of  the  famous  Gun¬ 
nings.  Born  and  reared  in  obscurity,  they  reached 
in  a  moment  the  pinnacle  of  rank  and  fashion,  and 
gained  titles  which  would  have  been  a  magnificent 
reward  for  the  most  illustrious  services  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Their  lofty  position  they  owed  entirely  to 
their  beauty :  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  silly,  and 
perhaps  vulgar ;  neither  possessed  culture  or  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  in  one  short  year  thepr  “  came,  saw,  and 
conquered.”  If  anyone  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
empire  of  beauty  over  the  heart  of  man,  or  to  main¬ 
tain  that  its  dominion  is  past,  let  him  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  “  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings.” 
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the  BROADWAY  OF  NEW  YORK  • 

BT  KOBEBT  TOMES, 

Lite  Cnited  Btitei  Tloe-Couul  it  Rbeinu. 

Travel  where  we  may,  in  the  New  or  in  the  Old 
World,  we  shall  not  find  as  long,  lively,  and  rich  a 
strdet  as  the  famous  Broadway  of  New  York.  The 
Italian  Boulevard  of  Paris,  and  the  Regent  Street 
of  London,  surpass  it  in  breadth,  but  the  American 
thoroughihre  outstretches  its  European  rivals  in 
length,  and  leaves  them  miles  in  the  rear.  New 
York  even  has  man^  an  avenue  of  greater  width, 
and  its  main  street  is  consequently  not  entitled  to 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  Rroodiray.  Longway 
it  should  be  rather  called. 

When  the  city  of  New  York  shall  have  filled  up 
with  its  various  structures  the  whole  island  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  of  which  it  now  occupies  so  large  a  part,  its 
Broadway,  stretching  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
will  have  the  length  of  about  twelve  miles.  It  has 
already  reached  its  sixth,  and  bids  fair,  at  the  pr^ 
ent  rate  of  progress  of  the  city,  soon  to  complete  its 
twelfth  mile. 

The  course  of  Broadway,  after  leaving  the  older 
and  more  populous  jiortion  of  the  city,  becomes 
somewhat  erratic.  At  its  commencement,  directed 
by  the  surveyor’s  eye,  it  was  made  to  divide  the 
town  into  tolerably  equal  portions ;  but,  stretching 
in  length,  it  came  upon  an  old  country  thoroughfare 
(the  Bloomingdale  Road),  and  assumed  its  more 
irregular  ways  for  its  own.  Thus  Broadway,  a^r 
running  from  south  to  north  for  three  or  four  miles 
through  the  centre  of  the  island  city,  turns  diagonally 
to  the  left,  and  finally  skirts  its  western  border  close 
to  the  Hudson  River.  Though  Broadway  will 
always,  wheresoever  it  may  be,  retain  no  doubt  its 
prestige,  it  will  be  forced,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
city,  to  divide  its  honors  with  the  newer  and  more 
central  avenues.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is 
everywhere  facile  princeps. 

The  highest  number  of  all  the  houses  of  Broadway 
is  1516,  but  the  street  possesses  many  scattered 
structures  beyond,  and,  with  its  pavement  and  gas- 
lamps,  has  the  aspect,  more  or  less,  for  the  distance 
of  several  miles,  of  a  city  thoroughfare. 

Broadway  has  been  so  called  ever  since  the 
English  took  jpossession  of  New  York  in  the  year 
1664.  Their  Dutch  predecessors  had  already  given 
the  road,  which  led  into  the  interior  from  their  little 
settlement  of  odd,  staircase,  gabled  structures, 
grouped  about  the  shore  of  the  southern  tip  of  the 
island,  the  name  of  Heere  Sirass  or  Heere  Wegh. 
This,  which  literally  means  high  street  or  highway, 
was  fbeely  translated  by  the  English  Colonists  into 
Broadway.  In  colonial  times  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  present  great  thoroughfare  was  included  with¬ 
in  the  precincts  of  the  city.  As  late  even  as  the 
year  1700  the  walls  stretched  across  Broailway  at 
Wall  Street,  and  thence  its  name,  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  its  commencement.  Within  was 
the  city  proper ;  without  was  the  country,  divided 
into  various  farms,  or  plantations,  as  they  were 
called.  The  first  proprietors  of  these,  after  the  na¬ 
tive  Indians,  were  some  favored  Hollanders,  to  whom 
they  had  been  granted  by  the  Dutch  Government. 
In  the  names  of  some  of  the  streets  which  intersect 
Broadway,  as,  for  example,  Courtlandt  and  Dey, 
there  still  exists  a  record  of  these  early  possessors  of 
the  adjacent  land. 

Broadway  owes  its  first  introduction  to  genteel 
society  to  one  Captiun  Archibald  Kennedy,  of  the 

*  From  adraoce  aheets  of  “The  Broadway  ”  for  Norember. 


British  navy,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Carsilis  of  the  Scotch  peer¬ 
age.  This  gentleman,  confident  in  his  own  claims 
to  gentility,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  initiation 
of  building  himself  a  house  on  Broadway,  and  thus 
give  the  hitherto  scorned  street  a  recognition 
among  the  best  society.  The  captsun,  wving 
bought  and  demolished  the  tavern  long  kept  by  old 
Pieter  Kocks,  a  Dutchman,  raised  upon  its  site  an 
imposing  structure  of  brick  imported  from  Europe. 
This,  which  still  exists,  is  No.  1  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen  houses  of  the 
present  Broadway. 

Architecturally,  as  far  as  its  public  buildings  are 
concerned,  Broadway  may  not  be  entitled  to  rank 
high ;  but  for  shops,  warehouses,  and  the  various 
structures  for  business  of  all  kinds,  it  is  not  equalled 
by  any  street  in  the  world.  Government  has  done 
but  little,  as  yet,  for  the  great  thoroughfare,  and  in 
that  little  it  has  been  greatly  surpassed  by  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  private  persons.  The  City 
Hall,  in  the  Park,  is  a  sham,  inadequate  structure, 
with  a  veneered  front  of  marble  looking  tq  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  and  its  back,  piainted  or 
whitewashed,  turned  towards  the  uppier.  It  thus 
faces  about  one  tenth  of  Broadway,  and  uncivilly 
turns  tail  upon  the  remaining  nine  tenths  of  that 
dignified  thoroughfare.  The  municipality,  however, 
in  raising  the  structure,  and  giving  it  its  present 
altitude,  is  acquitted  of  any  unmannerly  design. 
The  short-sighted  eyes  of  the  town-councillors  of 
these  times  were  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  further 
than  their  noses ;  and,  accordingly,  seeing  only  the 
little  village  which  lay  within  their  view,  did  not 
look  far  enough  into  futurity  to  catch  a  glance  at 
the  great  city  within  ours. 

Besides  the  City  Hall,  there  is  no  other  com¬ 
pleted  government  building  in  Broadway.  There 
IS,  however,  in  progress  of  construction,  a  court-  • 
house  of  marble,  which,  if  ever  finished,  will  be  an 
imposing  affair,  though  it  should  have  presented  its 
front,  instead  of  one  of  its  ends,  as  it  does,  to  the 
great  street. 

Private  enterprise  has  fortunately  more  than 
made  up  for  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  municipal 
government,  and  beautified  Broadway  with  long 
rows  of  Imposing  structures.  There  are  churches, 
theatres,  banks,  hotels,  warehouses,  and  shops,  of 
every  variety  of  style  and  material,  all  of  which 
have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  private  individuals. 
This  cost,  moreover,  has  been  something  enormous, 
beyond,  it  Is  believed,  that  of  any  buildings  for 
similar  purposes  in  London,  Paris,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

With  the  large  and  rapid  Increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  which  in  1830  counted  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  now 
counts  a  million,  and  with  the  great  Increase  of  its 
commerce  and  trade,  the  Importance  of  Broadway, 
which  is  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  has 
projxirtionately  augmented.  The  prices  of  choice 
building-sites  have  reached  a  height  which  would 
have  appeared  marvellous  to  our  New  York  fathers, 
and  will  be  hardly  believed  by  our  London  and 
Parisian  contemporaries. 

Lots  on  Broadway  bought,  scarcely  two  hundred 
years  ago,  fh>m  the  native  Indian,  for  a  handful  of 
wampum,  or  a  string  of  beads ;  from  hard-headed 
Dutchmen  and  prudent  Englishmen,  in  colonial 
times,  for  a  score  or  two  of  pounds ;  and  finm  sharp 
Yankees,  in  our  own  days,  for  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  —  are  now  worth  half  a  million  or  more.  The 
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proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  paid  for  a 
M  abont  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  a  hundred  in 
length,  the  sum  of  $  760,000,  of  which  amount 
$  260,000  were  paid  to  Barnum,  the  celebrated 
showman,  for  the  lease  he  held,  and  raised  upon  it 
a  structure  of  white  marble,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  at  least  $  300,000.  The  piece  of  ground  next 
to  the  Herald  building,  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  fifty-six  feet  in  width,  was  purchased  by 
a  Itow  York  insurance  company  for  $  350,000,  and 
upon  it  they  are  constructing  an  edifice  which  will 
cost  S  800,000.  A  thin  slice  of  land,  only  four  feet 
in  width,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  len^h,  lately 
brought  the  large  sum  of  $  75,000.  The  lease  — 
mark  it,  the  lease  only  —  of  another  Broadway  lot 
was  but  a  few  days  since  sold  for  S  200,000,  although 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  same  lease  had  ex¬ 
changed  hands  at  the  comparatively  insignificant 
price  of  $  26,000.  A  merchant  built  a  warehouse 
which,  with  the  ground,  cost  him  $  400,000 ;  its 
value  is  now  estimated  at  $  800,000.  A  bookseller 
bought,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  Society  Library 
building  in  Broadway  for  $  160,000,  and  a  few 
months  since  sold  the  lot,  after  the  building  was 
burned  down,  for  $450,000.  The  purchasers  are 
raising  upon  it  a  structure  which  is  to  cost  a  mil¬ 
lion. 

Rents  have,  of  course,  become  proportionately 
high,  and  fifty  or  even  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  no 
uncommon  price  for  a  year’s  hire  of  a  Broadway 
store.  The  writer  knows  two  young  orphan  girls 
who  inherited  three  Broadway  stores,  from  which 
they  derive  a  yearly  income  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Many  of  the  shops  and  warehouses,  or  stores,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  United  States,  are  as  sightly 
as  such  structures  can  be  made.  Some  of  them  are 
built  of  a  marble  of  as  pure  a  white  as  that  of  Car¬ 
rara,  hewn  from  the  quarries  of  Westchester,  within 
a  convenient  distance  of  the  city.  Where  the 
ground  is  of  so  high  a  value,  it  has  been  necessary, 
of  course,  to  economize  space.  The  lots  according¬ 
ly  are  very  narrow,  and  the  buildings,  for  the  most 
part,  are  of  little  width,  but  exceedingly  deep  and 
lofty.  Many  of  them  start  some  two  or  three  stories 
down  below  the  ground,  and  rise  five,  six,  seven, 
and  even  eight  stories  above.  These  subterranean 
compartments,  by  careful  construction,  the  skilful 
use  of  cement,  and  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the 
sidewsdks  of  iron  and  glass  which  roof  them,  are 
rendered  as  dry,  light,  and  habitable  as  the  stories 
above-ground.  In  fact,  much  of  the  most  important 
business  of  Broadway  is  carried  on  far  below  the 
footsteps  of  the  pedestrian  and  the  rumbling  wheels 
of  cart  and  carriage,  for  these  underground  apart¬ 
ments  often  extend  under  the  whole  street. 

A  fastidious  taste  might  object  to  the  architectu¬ 
ral  style  of  many  of  the  Broadwiiy  struetures,  which 
are  often  unnecessarily  loaded  with  ornament,  and 
deficient  in  lightness  and  grace  of  proportion.  For 
convenience  and  adaptation  to  its  special  purpose, 
however^  the  modern  Broadway  store  is  unequalled. 
It  is  ^nerally  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram, 
with  its  stones  ranging  regularly  one  above  the 
other,  and  communicating  by  staircases  at  the  sides. 
It  is  ordinarily  perfectly  lighted  by  long  windows  in 
front,  but  principally  by  skylights  in  the  roof.  It  is 
provided  with  every  possible  convenience  in  the  way 
of  safety  vaults,  water  contrivances,  iron  shutters, 
and  all  the  necessaries  for  safety  and  use.  The 
Americans  have  certainly  a  genius  for  what  may  be 
called  domestic  architecture,  the  internal  construc¬ 


tion  of  shops,  houses,  and  steamboats.  If  they  have 
still  something  to  learn  from  the  Old  World,  in  the 
aesthetics  of  building,  they  in  turn  have  much  to 
teach  in  the  practical. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  long  zigzag  line  of  the 
Broadway  roofs,  in  which  no  two  buildings  can.be 
seen  to  rise  to  the  same  height,  that  there  was  no 
arbitrary  project,  acting  in  obedience  to  imperial 
will,  to  haussmannize  the  republican  thoroughfare. 
The  freedom  of  the  Individual  has,  in  Broadway, 
fully  vindicated  his  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  own.  The  street  originally  acquired  naturally 
this  irregular  character  in  the  course  of  its  gradual 
succession  of  transformations  from  country  to  fash¬ 
ionable  street,  and  finally  to  business  thoroughfare; 
so  that,  in  the  progress  of  development,  there  was 
often  seen  rustic  cottages  and  gardens  in  neighborly 
proximity  with  forinm  and  imposing  town-houses 
and  busy  shops.  The  younger  Mathews,  on-  visiting 
New  York  after  a  long  absence,  was  asked  by  a 
proud  citizen,  eager  to  provoke  a  compliment,  what 
lie  thought  now  of  the  great  thoroughfare.  “  Well,” 
said  the  actor,  “  it  is  the  same  md  Broadway  — 
all  awryd  the  houses  looking  as  If  they  had  been 
shaken  up  in  a  b^,  and  (Iropped  promi.scuously 
upon  the  street.”  Tliis  character  it  still  retains,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  stately  structures  which  have  risen 
on  all  sides ;  for  there  is  no  uniformity  in  height  or 
style  of  building,  and  it  is  even  now  in  a  state  of 
constant  transition.  As  “  down  town  ”  is  ever  push¬ 
ing  “  up  town  ”  farther  off,  smaller  shops  and  other 
humble  buildings  are  daily  being  demolished  to 
make  room  for  stately  warehouses  and  great  hotels. 

The  great  ocean  of  human  aflalrs,  in  calm  or 
storm,  can  neither  swell  nor  sink  without  producing 
an  ebb  or  flow  in  that  great  tributary,  Broadway. 
If  any  great  fact,  national  or  foreign,  is  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  manifested,  this  street  is  sure  to  become  the 
medium.  Thus,  here  were  the  grand  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  proces,sions  in  celebration  of  the  opening 
of  the  great  Erie  Canal ;  in  honor  of  the  visits  of 
Lafayette,  and  of  all  the  Presidents  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  .Johnson,  in  sympathy  with  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  of  1830,  and,  in  later  davs,  then  to  give  eclat 
to  the  completion  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph,  and  wel¬ 
come  the  young  heir  of  tlip  British  crown.  Munici¬ 
pal  ebthusiasin  would  prob.ably  be  exposed  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  catastrophe  if  it  did  not  relieve  itself  by  an 
occ.asional  demonstration  in  Broadway.  Thus  the 
gi'eat  street  has  been  m<ade  the  freijuent  vent,  by 
means  of  flurry  and  noisy  parades,  of  the  military, 
civic,  political,  and  other  humors  of  the  town  corpo¬ 
ration,  as  well  as  of  various  other  fermenting  bodies 
and  efferve.scent  individuals. 

It  is  this  variety,  stir,  brightness,  cheerfulnes.s,  and 
the  fact  that  Broadway  pulsates  so  quick  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  beating  of  the  great  heart  of  the  world, 
which  makes  it  such  a  favorite  not  only  with  Amer¬ 
icans,  but  with  all  foreigners.  No  one  once  in  New 
York  can  keep  out  of  Broadway,  so  great  is  the 
force  of  its  attraction ;  and  such  in  conseipience  is 
the  influx  of  people,  and  carriages  and  conveyances 
of  all  kinds,  that  facility  of  movement  h.as  become 
ap  hindered  as  to  compel  ingenuity  to  all  sorts  of 
devices  for  the  relief  of  the  over-crowded  thorough¬ 
fare.  The  last  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is  a 
great  dry-shod  iron  bridge,  which  passes  high  over 
Broadway,  allowing  a  free  course  for  the  stream  of 
omnibuses  b«dow.  As,  however,  some  hundred  steps 
are  to  be  ascended  and  descended  before  the  transit 
can  be  made,  few,  except  those  who  may  be  curious 
to  take  a  coup  (Tceil  of  the  busy  scene  up  and  down 
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j  Broadway,  have  the  patience  to  mount  the  lofty 
I  structure. 

1  Charles  Dickens,  when  he  was  in  New  York, 
1  lived  at  the  Carleton  House  (which  has  long  since, 
by  the  by,  given  way  to  a  great  business  establish¬ 
ment),  an<l  never  tired,  it  is  said,  of  looking  out 
upon  the  lively  Broadway  before  him,  and  was  much 
surprised,  as  he  said,  and  edified  at  beholding,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  Irishmen  with  whole  coats 
to  their  backs.  Thackeray,  too,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  when  in  New  York  but  to  repeat  bis  lectures, 
I  and  had  full  time  to  indulge  in  that  life  of  indulgent 
I  care  for  which  he  confessed  a  liking,  declared,  great 
traveller  as  he  was,  that  he  had  never  found  a  street 

Iso  much  to  his  taste  as  Broadway,  in  which  he  did 
not  fail  daily  to  sun  himself.  Broadway,  too,  was 
always  a  great  favorite  with  Irving,  and  especially 
with  Halleck,  who  has,  in  his  “Fanny,”  given  a 
permanent  setting  to  some  of  its  ancient  land¬ 
marks. 

Foreigners  are  apt  to  suppose  that  Broadway  is 
a  scene  of  violence  and  disorder ;  that  it  resounds 
with  the  frequent  popping  of  the  revolver,  and 
flashes  with  the  brandished  steel  of  the  bowie-knife. 
Broadway,  it  is  true,  has  not  the  well-disciplined 
order  of  a  rigidly-policed  European  metropolis ;  but, 
although  more  license  may  be  allowed  to  the  roughs 
of  New  York  than  to  the  rude  apprentices  of  Lon- 
don  and  the  excitable  gamins  of  Paris,  so  far  is  the 
n%at  American  thoroughfare  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  unruly,  that  its  policemen,  as  regards  their 
police  duties,  enjoy  quite  a  sinecure,  and  are  mostly 
occupied  with  gallanting  timid  ladies  and  unpro¬ 
tected  females  across  the  over-crowded  streets, 
through  the  intricacies  of  jammed  omnibuses  and 
I  compOcated  cart-wheels. 
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The  evenings  were  always  dull  and  long  to 
those  of  us  who  were  too  far  from  home  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  leave  the  school  for  the  eight  weeks 
of  holiday.  It  was  dreary  indeed  sitting  in  the 
great  school-room,  with  its  long  rows  of  empty 
desks,  with  nothing  before  one  to  break  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  four  walls  but  the  great  map  of  France 
and  the  big,  dusty  cross,  with  its  dingy  wreath  of  im¬ 
mortelles.  It  is  true,  we  did  not  bewail  the  absence 
of  our  companions.  In  fact,  it  was  with  a  tranquil 
sense  of  security  that  I  began  my  work  every  morn¬ 
ing  in  vacation,  knowing  that  I  should  find  all  my 
Ixwks  in  my  desk,  and  my  pens  and  pencils  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  for  among  the  pensionnaires  there  existed  a 
strong  tendency  to  communistic  principles.  Still, 

I  when  all  the  noisy  crew  had  departed,  the  house 
1  seemed  lonely,  the  dining-room  with  its  three  bare 
tables  looked  desolate,  and  an  unnatural  stillness 
reigned  in  the  shady  pathways  of  the  ganlen.  You 
might  wander  from  room  to  room,  and  up  and  down 
the  stairs,  and  to  and  fro  in  the  long  passages,  and 
meet  no  one.  Fraulein  Christine  was  with  her 
Liebes  Miilterchen  in  Strasburg,  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  had  left  her  weary  post  in  the  middle  of  the 
school-room  for  her  quiet  village-home  in  Normandy. 
Madame  herself  remained  almost  entirely  invisible, 
shut  up  in  the  sanctity  of  her  own  rooms ;  and  so 
;  the  whole  house  had  a  sense  of  stillness  that  seemed 

I  only  heightened  by  the  glory  of  the  autumn  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  hum  of  bee  and  rustle  of  leaves  that 
filled  the  air  outside.  ' 

The  house  was  old :  it  had  been  a  grand  man¬ 
sion  once,  before  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and 

.  -  . . -  — .  - 


had  probably  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the  . 
stiff  old  worthies  whose  portraits  hung  in  dreary 
dignity  in  the  disused  dusty  galleries  of  the  chateau, 
which  now,  tnmed  into  a  citadelle,  stood  upon  a 
high  point  of  the  cliffs  conynanding  the  town.  The 
term  “  rambling  ”  might  well  be  applied  to  this  house, 
for  in  its  eccentric  construction  it  seemed  to  have  ! 
wandered  at  will  half-way  up  the  hillside  on  which  j 

it  was  built.  It  had  wings  and  abutments,  and  ■ 

flights  of  stone  steps  leading  from  one  part  to  an-  * 
other.  There  was  la  grande  maison  de  Madame,  ! 

to  maison  du  jardin,  and  to  inaison  de  Mon-  ‘ 

sieur.  This  last,  half  hidden  in  trees,  was  terra 
incognita  to  the  girls ;  but  often  in  an  evening,  after  ; 
we  had  seen  him  wending  his  way  across  the  gar-  ; 
den  with  his  lantern  from  to  grande  maison,  where  , 
he  had  been  spiending  the  evening  with  hladame, 
did  we  hear  Monsieur  pWing  on  his  organ  glorious 
“  bits  ”  of  Cherubini  and  Bach. 

We  were  conscious  that  this  odd  little  man 
carried  on  a  system  of  espionage  through  the  half- 
closed  slats  of  his  shutters,  the  effects  of  which  we  | 
were  continually  made  to  feel ;  this,  and  the  mys-  '• 
tery  that  enveloped  his  small  abode,  where  he 
worked  all  day  among  his  bottles  and  retorts,  made  | 
Monsieur  appear  somewhat  of  an  ogre  in  our  eyes.  j 
There  was  always  a  sense  of  freedom  in  the  upper  I 
garden,  which  was  out  of  the  range  of  his  windows,  i 
and  where  he  never  came.  That  pleasant  upper 
garden,  what  a  paradise  it  was,  with  its  long  sunny 
walks  within  the  shelter  of  high  w.alls  1  The  trim  . 

stateliness  of  the  ancient  splendor  had  run  to  luxuri-  ■ 

ant  disorder,  and  thick  tangles  of  rare  roses  swung  j 
abroad  their  bouglis  above  great  beds  of  lilies-o^  ; 
the-valley  and  periwinkle  which  had  overrun  their  ■ 
borders  and  crept  into  the  walks. 

During  the  vacation,  we  who  stayed  had  the  | 
privilege  of  going  into  the  upper  garden.  Obtain-*  I 
ing  the  key  from  Justine,  we  would  wander  first  I 
along  the  shady  pathways  of  the  lower  garden,  past  * 
the  flower-beds  where  the  girls  during  recess-times  i 
worked  and  gossiped  and  quarrelled,  —  their  quick  j 
French  tongues  reminding  one  of  a  colony  of  spar-  j 
rows,  —  then,  turning  the  stubborn  lock  of  the  : 
heavy  door  that  opened  on  the  flight  of  mossy  steps, 
we  came  into  that  region  of  stillness  and  delight,  ] . 
the  upper  garden.  j  ■ 

O  the  peasant  autumn  afternoons  spent  sitting  j 
together  on  the  mossy  walk  between  the  box-hedges, 
the  hum  of  bees  and  the  scent  of  roses  filling  the 
air ;  and  the  sweet,  monotonous  miirinur  of  the  sea 
on  the  shingly  beach  in  our  ears!  For,  mounting 
still  higher  by  terraces  and  another  flight  of  steps 
through  a  tumble-down  gateway,  you  came  upon 
the  opt'n  cliffs ;  and  the  long  blue  line  of  the  sea, 
and  the  fresh  sea-breeze  greeted  you  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  thoughts  of  home ;  for  England  lay  beyond 
the  trembling  blue  line. 

I  remember  it  was  one  of  these  autumn  afternoons 
that,  coming  down  from  practising,  with  my  music-  | 
books  under  my  arm,  I  met  Justine,  the  genius  of 
the  menage,  cook  and  housekeeper  in  one,  a  shrewd 
woman,  who  had  three  objects  in  life,  —  to  manage 
les  betes,  as  she  condescentlingly  termed  the  other 
servants;  to  please  Madame,  whom  she  adored;  and  ' 
to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  grande  fete.  i 
Justine  was  coming  in  from  the  garden,  with  a  bas-  I 
ket  on  her  arm,  in  which  lay  two  pigeons  that  she 
had  just  killed.  On  her  fingers  she  twirled  the 
gory  scissors  with  which  she  had  performed  the 
deed. 

1  “  Good  day,  Justine  1  How  is  Madame  ?  ” 
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“  Madame  is  well,  thank  you,  Mademoiselle,  —  a 
little  headache,  that  is  all,  that  comes  of  so  much 
learning  and  writing  at  night.  Mais  voUit  une 
femine  superbe !  I  go  to  make  her  a  little  dinner  of 
these,”  pointing  to  the  pigeons. 

“  Justine,  ma  bonne,  won’t  you  give  us  the  key 
this  afternoon  ?  ” 

Justine  stops  suddenly,  and  clasps  her  fat  hands 
emphatically  over  the  lid  of  her  ba.sket 

“  1  had  almost  forgotten.  Mademoiselle.  Madame 
desired  me  to  tell  the  demovtelles  that  she  comes 
down  this  evening  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  de  musique.” 

I  was  delighted  with  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
and  ran  to  tell  the  others.  It  was  not  often  that 
Madame  deigned  to  come  down-stairs  of  an  evening, 
and  we  were  always  glad  when  she  did.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony 
of  the  general  routine  to  sit  and  work  and  draw, 
instead  of  studying  in  the  empty  school-room ;  and 
secondlv,  it  was  delightful  to  be  with  Madame, 
when  she  threw  off  the  character  of  preceptress ; 
for  at  such  times  she  wa.s  infinitely  agreeable,  enter¬ 
taining  us  in  her  bright,  French  manner,  as  if  we 
had  bwKn  her  guests. 

Madame  had  a  way  of  charming  all  who  ap- 
Moacbed  her,  from  Adelaide  Slopers  rich,  vulgar 
mher,  who,  when  he  came  to  see  his  daughter,  was 
entertained  by  Madame  au  salon,  and  who  was 
overheard  to  declare,  as  he  got  into  his  grand  car¬ 
riage,  that  “  that  Frenchwoman  was  the  finest  wo¬ 
man,  by  Jove,  he ’d  ever  seen  1  ”  to  the  tiny  witch, 
Elise,  whom  nobody  could  manage,  but  who,  at  the 
first  rustle  of  Madame’s  gown,  would  cease  from 
her  mischief,  fold  her  small  hands,  and,  sinking  her 
bead-like  black  eyes,  look  as  demure  as  such  a 
sprite  could.  We  all  adored  Madame,  —  not  that 
she  herself  was  very  good,  though  she  was  pious  in 
•  her  way,  too.  She  iMted,  and  went  regularly  to 
confession  and  to  all  the  oj^es  ;  and  sometimes,  at 
the  passing  of  the  Host,  1  have  seen  her  kneeling 
in  tne  dusty  street  in  a  new  dress,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  more  you  could  expect  firom  a  French¬ 
woman. 

Then  she  was  so  pretty,  and  there  was  a  name¬ 
less  grace  in  her  attitude.  She  seemed  to  me  so 
beautiful,  as  she  stood  at  her  desk,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  her  open  book,  tall,  with  something  al¬ 
most  imperious  in  her  figure,  her  head  bent,  but  her 
deep,  lovely  gray  eyes  looking  quietly  before  her, 
and  seeming  to  take  in  at  once  the  whole  school¬ 
room  with  an  expression  of  keen  intelli^nce.  She 
was  highly  cultivated,  and  had  read  widely  in  many 
languages ;  but  she  wore  her  learning  as  gracefully 
as  a  binl  does  its  lovely  plumage. 

There  was  a  latent  desire  for  sway  in  her  charac¬ 
ter.  She  delighted. in  the  homage  of  those  about 
her,  and  seldom  failed  to  win  it  ftom  any  one  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  Mademoiselle,  who  did 
all  the  hard  work  of  the  teaching,  and  was  only 
half  paid  for  it,  wore  out  her  strength  and  energy 
and  youth  day  by  day  at  her  desk  in  the  middle 
of  the  school-room,  and  thought  Madame  the  per¬ 
fection  of  women ;  and  her  sallow,  thin  face  would 
flush  with  pleasure,  if  Madame  gave  her  a  look  or 
one  of  her  soft  smiles  in  passing. 

At  half  past  seven  that  evening  we  were  seated 
round  the  table  with  our  work,  awaiting  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Madame.  Presently  she  glided  in,  holding 
in  her  arms  a  bureau-drawer  filled  with  piles  of  let¬ 
ters. 

“  I  propose  to  tell  you  a  story,  mes  chires,”  she 
said,  as  she  seated  herself,  and  folded  her  white 


hands  over  one  of  the  thick  bundles  that  she  had 
taken  from  the  drawer. 

“  You  have  all  heard  me  .speak  of  Lina  Dale,  my 
English  governess  before  I  had  Mary  Gibson.  Mary 
Gibran  is  an  excellent  girl,  but  she  has  not  the 
talent  that  Lina  had.  Lina’s  father  was  a  Captain 
Dale,  a  half-pay  officer,  whom  I  had  once  seen  on 
business  about  a  pupil  of  mine  who  had  crossed  the 
Channel  under  his  care.  A  surly,  morose  man  he 
appeared  to  me,  rough  towards  his  wife,  a  meek, 
worn-out-looking  old  lady,  who  spoke  with  a  hesitat¬ 
ing,  apologetic  manner  and  a  nervous  movement  of 
the  head,  —  a  habit  I  thought  she  must  have  con¬ 
tracted  fiom  a  constant  thar  of  being  pounced  upon, 
as  you  say,  by  her  husband.  I  alwajrs  pitied  her 
de  tout  mon  cceur,  but  she  possessed  neither  tact  nor 
intellect,  and  was  tris  ennuyeuse. 

“  It  was  one  cold  day  in  winter  that  Justine  told 
me  there  was  a  demoiselle  au  salon  who  wished  to 
see  me.  I  fbund  standing  by  the  table  a  young 
lady,  —  a  figure  that  would  strike  you  at  once.  She 
turned  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  her  manner  was 
dignified  and  self-possessed.  She  was  not  pretty^, 
but  her  face  was  a  remarkable  one ;  thick  dark  hair 
above  a  low  forehead,  the  eyelids  somewhat  too 
drooping  over  the  singular  dark  eyes,  that  looked 
out  beneath  them  with  an  expression  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  thought.  ‘  That  girl  is  like  Charlotte  Corday,’ 
I  said  to  Monsieur  afterwards :  ‘it  is  a  character  of 
great  energy  and  enthusiasm,  frozen  by  the  hard¬ 
ness  and  uncongeniality  of  her  fate.’  For  in  this 
interview  she  toUl  me  that  she  sought  a  situation  in 
my  school,  and  that  she  felt  confidence  in  offering 
herself,  —  that  the  state  of  her  father’s  affairs  did 
not  render  this  step  necessary,  but  that  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  she  would  not  speak  made  her 
home  unhappy  and  most  unattractive  to  her.  All 
this  she  said  in  a  calm  and  perfectly  unexcited 
manner,  as  if  relating  the  details  of  a  matter  of 
business.  For  a  moment  I  trembled  lest  she  had 
come  to  make  me  her  confidante  in  a  family  quarrel ; 
but  I  was  soon  relieved  from  this  apprehension,  for, 
after  she  had  stated  the  fact,  she  referred  to  it  no 
more,  but  went  on  to  speak  upon  general  subjects, 
which  she  did  with  great  intelligence.  Her  good 
sense  impressed  me  so  much  that  oefore  she  left  the 
house  I  had  engaged  her. 

“  A  few  days  afterwards  she  was  established  here, 
and  had  adapted  herself  to  all  our  modes  of  life  in 
a  way  that  astonished  me.  She  went  about  all  her 
duties  quietly,  and  with  the  greatest  order  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Her  classes  were  the  most  orderly  in  the 
school,  and  in  a  short  time  her  authority  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  the  girls.  Then-  were  few  who 
did  not  admire  her,  and  not  one  who  dared  to  set  her 
at  defiance.  By  degrees  her  quie^,  unobtrusive  in¬ 
dustry  won  upon  my  confidence.  I  felt  glad  to  show 
by  charges  of  responsibility  my  regard  for  a  person 
of  so  sound  a  judgment  and  so  reserved  a  temper; 
and  very  soon  I  had  given  over  to  her  care  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  English  books  for  the  girls’  reading,  the 
posting  and  receiving  from  the  post-office  of  all  the 
Englira  letters,  both  my  own  and  those  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  in  the  pension.  During  the  two  years 
and  a  half  of  her  stay  here,  these  duties  were  ful¬ 
filled  by  Lina  with  unremitting  care  and  punctu¬ 
ality. 

“  About  this  time  I  had  commenced  a  corre- 
^ndence,  through  Lina,  with  a  Mrs.  E.  Baxter,  of 
Bristol,  in  England,  who  had,  it  seemed,  known 
Lina  for  many  years,  and  who,  understanding,  as 
she  mysteriously  hinted,  how  unhappy  her  home 


must  be,  beraed  her  to  come  and  live  with  her,  and 
undertake  lor  a  time  the  education  of  her  little 
girl,  a  child  of  ten.  Here  are  her  letters ;  this  is 
one  of  the  first ;  you  see  how  warmly,  how  affec¬ 
tionately,  she  speaks  of  Lina,  and  how  delicately 
she  made  this  proposal,  ‘  so  that  dear  Lina’s  sensi¬ 
tive,  proud  nature  might  not  be  able  to  imagine  it¬ 
self  wounded.’ 

“  As  Mrs.  Baxter  offered  her  a  much  larger  salary 
than  I  gave  her,  I  told  Lina  that  1  thought  she 
ought  to  accept  the  offer  of  her  friend.  She  quietly 
and  firmly  declined. 

“  ‘  Miss  Dale,’  1  said,  ‘  you  must  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  own  good,  out  of  any  sense  of  obbga- 
tion  to  me.  I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  so.’ 

‘“I  do  not  do  so,  Madame  La  P - re,’  she 

answered.  ‘  I  prefer  to  stay  with  you  to  going  even 
to  Mrs.  Baxter’s,  whom  I  love  sincerely.  She  is  an 
excellent  and  most  faithful  Inend,  but  I  am  better 
and  safer  here  with  you.’ 

“  She  looked  steadily  at  me  as  she  began  the  sen¬ 
tence,  but  dropped  her  eyes  suddenly  as  she  said 
the  last  words. 

“  ‘  Lina,’  I  said  (it  was  in  the  evening,  as  I  was 
leaving  the  class  room,  and  all  the  elioes  had  al¬ 
ready  gone),  ‘  carry  me  up  some  of  these  books  to 
my  room  ;  1  have  more  than  usual  to-night  ’ :  tor  I 
saw  there  wais  something  hidden  behind  this  re¬ 
served  manner,  and  felt  interested. 

She  took  the  books,  and  followed  me.  As  she 
laid  them  down  and  arranged  them  in  order  on  the 
table,  I  closed  the  door  and  said,  ‘  Miss  Dale,  you 
have  not  looked  very  well  lately,  I  think;  I  have 
several  times  intended  to  tell  you,  that,  if  you  would 
like  to  go  home  some  Saturday  and  spend  the  Sun¬ 
day  with  your  parents,  you  can  do  so.’  (Her  fam¬ 
ily  was  then  living  at  Reneville,  a  village  about 
twelve  miles  from  here.)  ‘  I  have  noticed  that  you 
have  never  asked  permission  to  do  this,  and  thought 
you  might  be  waiting  till  I  mentioned  it  myself.’ 

“  She  started  as  I  said  the  word  ‘  home.’ 

“  ‘  No,  no,’  she  said,  almost  vehemently,  ‘  I  can¬ 
not  go  home,  I  do  not  wish  to  ’ ;  and  then  she  con¬ 
tinued,  in  her  usually  cold,  quiet  manner,  ‘You 
remember,  perhap,  Madame,  that  I  am  not  hap¬ 
pily  circumstanced  at  home.’ 

“  Site  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  said,  as  if 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  about  something,  ‘  Alter 
all,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Madame,  all  about  it, 
as  by  doing  so  some  things  in  my  conduct  that 
may  have  seemed  strange  to  you  will  be  cleared 
up,  —  that  is,  if  you  choose  to  hear.’ 

“  ‘  Certainly,  ma  ckire'  I  replied.  ‘  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  all  you  have  to  tell  me.  Sit  down 
here.’, 

*•  She  still  remained  standing,  however,  before 
me,  her  eyelids  drooping,  —  not  shyly,  for  her  eyes 
had  a  steady,  abstracted  expression,  as  if  she  were 
arranging  her  facts  in  systematic  order  so  as  to  tell 
me  her  story  in  her  usual  clear,  business-like  man¬ 
ner. 

“  ‘  You  know,  Madame,  my  father  is  guardian  to 
two  brothers,  the  sons  of  an  old  army-fnend  of  his, 
who  died  in  India  when  his  two  sons  were  quite 
boys,  leaving  his  cousin.  Colonel  Lucas,  together 
with  my  fattier,  joint  guardians  of  his  children. 
The  boys,  during  school  or  college  vacations,  spent 
the  time  partly  at  our  house,  and  partly  at  the  house 
of  Colonel  Lucas.  They  both  seemed  like  brothers 
to  me.  As  time  went  on,  Frank,  the  elder,  began 
to  spend  all  his  vacations  with  us ;  and  when  he  left 
Oxford,  and  ought  to  have  commenced  his  studies 


for  the  bar,  he  continually  put  off  the  time  of  going 
up  to  London,  where  he  was  to  enter  the  oflice  of  a 
lawyer,  and  stayed  on  from  week  to  week  at  home, 
to  teach  me  German,  as  he  said.  1  knew  he  was 
rich,  and  that  in  three  years  he  would  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  laige  fortune ;  but  I  knew  also  how 
bad  it  was  for  a  young  man  to  have  no  profession  ; 
and,  when  I  saw  my  father  seemed  indifferent  on  the 
subjpt,  I  used  to  urge  Frank  the  more  not  to  waste 
his  time.  But  he  generally  only  laughed,  though  at 
times  he  would  seem  vexed  at  my  earnestness,  and 
would  ask  me  why  I  should  wish  him  to  do  what  he 
did  not  want  to  do ;  and  then  —  and  then  —  (this 
was  one  evening  after  we  had  been  in  the  boat  to¬ 
gether  all  the  ararnoon,  and  were  walking  up  home) 
—  then,  Madame,  he  told  me  he  loved  me,  that  he 
would  go  to  London,  study  law,  or  do  anything  I 
said,  if  1  would  marry  him.  O  Madame,  this  was 
dreadful  to  me  I  I  was  stunned  and  bewildered. 
I  had  never  fancied  such  a  thing  possible ;  the  very 
idea  was  unnatural.  I  had  thought  of  Frank  as  a 
boy  always ;  now,  in  a  moment,  he  was  converted 
into  a  man,  full  of  the  determination  of  a  selfish 
purpose.  I  could  not  answer  him  composedly,  and 
entreated  him  to  leave  me.  He  misinterpret^  my 
dismay,  and  went  at  once  to  my  father.  When  I 
came  in  that  evening,  having  somewhat  regained 
my  composure,  though  with  a  sick  feeling  of  dread 
and  bewilderment  in  my  heart,  my  father  met  me 
with  unusual  kindness,  kissed  me  as  he  had  not  done 
for  years,  and  led  me  towards  Frank,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  my  mother.  She  had  been  crying,  I  saw, 
and  her  face  wore  a  strange  expression  of  anxiety 
and  nervous  joy  as  she  looked  at  me.  I  turned 
away  from  Irank,  and  threw  myself  down  on  the 
floor  W  my  mother.  • 

“  ‘  Thank  Heaven,  Lina !  ’  I  heard  her  whisper ; 
‘  God  bless  you,  my  child  1  you  have  saved  me  years 
of  bitterness.’ 

“  ‘  I  exclaimed,  “  I  cannot  marry  Frank,  —  I  don’t 
love  him,  mother,  —  don’t  try  to  make  me  !  ” 

“  ‘  Ah,  Madame,  it  was  dreadful  I  I  don’t  know 
how  I  bore  it.  My  father  stormed,  and  my  mother 
cried,  and  poured  forth  such  entreaties  and  persua¬ 
sions,  telling  me  I  mistook  my  heart,  and  that  I 
should  learn  to  love  Frank,  and  about  duty  as 
daughter  to  my  father,  and,  O,  I  don’t  know  what 
beside !  and  Frank  stood  by,  silent  and  pale,  and 
with  a  look  I  had  never  seen  before  of  unrelenting, 
passionate,  pitiless  love. 

“  ‘  O,’  sighed  Lina,  ‘  it  was  hard,  with  no  one  to 
take  my  part  1  but  the  hardest  was  yet  to  come. 

“  ‘  Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  I  was  miserable 
beyond  what  I  can  tell  you.  Nothing  more  was 
said  on  the  subject,  however,  except  by  Trank,  who 
tortured  me  by  alternate  entreaties  and  reproaches, 
and  sometimes  by  occasioned  fits  of  thoughtfulness 
and  kindness,  in  which  he  would  leave  me  to  myself, 
only  appealing  to  me  by  unobtrusive  acts  of  courtesy 
and  devotion,  which  gave  me  more  pain  than  either 
reproach  or  entreaty.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  days  of  comparative  calm  and  quiet,  I  should 
hardly  have  been  able  to  bear  what  followed.  As 
it  was,  I  had  time  to  collect  my  strength  and  plan 
my  line  of  conduct. 

“  ‘  One  night  my  father  called  me  into  his  room. 
I  saw  by  his  manner  that  he  was  much  excited. 
My  mother  was  there  also ;  she  looked  alarmed,  and 
glanced  from  my  father  to  me  anxiously  and  in¬ 
quiringly.  You  know  mamma  has  very  little 
strength  of  character,  Madame.  I  could  not  hope 
for  hdp  from  her ;  so  I  called  up  all  my  resolution, 
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knowing  that  some  trial  was  before  me.  I  can  | 
hardly  tell  yon  what  I  heard  then,  Madame ;  it  was 
such  disgrace,’  said  Lina,  raising  her  eyes  slowly, 
and  fixing  them  a  moment  on  mine,  while  a  sudden, 
carious,  embarrassed  expression  passed  over  her  face, 
such  as  is  accompanied  in  other  persona  by  a  pain¬ 
ful  flush,  but  which  left  her  face  pale  and  cold,  caus¬ 
ing  no  chanm  in  color. 

“  ‘  My  father  told  me,  Madame,  that  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  speculations  which  he  had  undertaken,  and 
in  which  he  had  used  the  fortune  of  Frank  intrusted 
to  his  care,  had  failed,  and  that,  when  Frank  be¬ 
came  fbur-and-twenty,  at  which  time,  according  to 
his  father’s  will,  he  was  to  enter  upon  his  property, 
his  own  wrong-doing  would  be  discovered,  and 
thancefbrwani  he  womd  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  ward. 
Frank  had,  indeed,  already  learned  how  great  a 
wrong  had  been  done  him.  My  mother  cuing  to 
me,  weakly  pouring  forth  laudations  on  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  Frank,  who,  through  his  affection  for  me,  was 
willing  to  foi^ve  all  this  injury.  Was  I  not  grate¬ 
ful  ?  Why  Old  I  not  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that 
the  devotion  of  my  life  would  be  a  poor  recompense 
for  such  generosity  ?  O  Madame,  it  was  dregful  I 
I  was  not  grateful  at  all ;  I  hated  him ;  and  the 
to  decide  thus  the  fate  of  my  father 

“  ‘  But  what  did  the  young  man  himself  say  to  all 
this,  Lina  ?  ’  I  inquired ;  ‘  did  he  never  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  ?  ’ 

^  ‘  Yes,’  she  replied ;  ‘  and  after  he  had  spoken 
quite  bitterly  against  my  father  (they  never  liked 
each  other),  he  said  that,  however  he  might  feel  to¬ 
wards  him  as  his  guardian,  there  was  nothing  that 
he  could  not  forget  and  forgive  in  the  father  of  his 
wife, — which  did  not  igake  me  respect  him  any 
more,  you  may  be  sure,  and  showed  me  that  it  was 
useless  to  appeal  to  his  generosity.  My  life  now 
was  miserable  indeed. 

“  ‘  About  this  time  my  aunt  in  Scotland  sent  for 
me  to  pay  her  a  visit  She  was  in  failing  health, 
and  wanted  cheerful  companionship,  and  1  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  favorite  with  her  as  a  child.  She  lived 
alone  with  a  couple  of  old  servants  in  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  far  in  the  wilds  of - shire.  My  father,  of 

course,  opposed  my  going,  alleging  as  his  reason 

the  long  journey  (we  were  then  living  in  W - , 

in  Shropshire)  that  I  should  have  to  take  alone. 
To  my  astonishment,  Frank  took  my  part,  insisting 
on  my  being  allowed  to  go.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  thought  that  when  far  away  from  home,  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  Scotch  village  where  my  aunt  lived, 

I  should  think  more  kindly  of  him,  or  whether  he 
wisbeil  to  touch  me  by  a  show  of  magnanimity,  I 
cannot  tell  ;*but  so  it  was,  and  I  went.’ 

“  Lina  here  paused  a  moment,  thoughtfully. 

“  ‘  But,  Lina,’  I  said,  ‘  if  the  young  man  was  well 
educated,  rich,  and  seemed  only  to  have  the  one 
fault  of  loving  you  so  well,  why  would  you  not 
marry  him  ?  Ma  chere,’  I  said,  ‘  you  throw  away 
your  good  fate.  You  see  what  a  service  it  would 
be  to  your  family.  (I  speak  as  your  fHend ;  you 
comprehend  V)  You  save  your  father ;  you  make 
the  young  man  happy ;  all  could  be  arranged  so 
charmingly !  I  should  like  to  see  you  married,  ma 
cfiire ;  and  then,  your  duty  as  a  daughter  I  ’ 

“  ‘  O  yes,  yes !  ’  she  cried ;  ‘  I  would  do,  O,  any- 
thmg  almost,  to  shield  my  poor  father  and  mother  I 
Perhaps  once,  once,  I  might ;  but  it  is  too  late  now. 

I  cannot  marry  Frank.  O  Madame,  it  is  as  im¬ 
possible  as  if  I  were  dead  1  ’ 

<1 1  This  is  a  strange  story,  Lina,’  I  said.  *  What 
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do  you  mean  ?  Tell  me,  my  child,  or  I  shall  think 
you  crazy.’ 

“  She  laid  her  head  on  her  hands,  which  were 
clasped  on  the  top  of  the  escritoire,  and  half  whis¬ 
per^,  ‘  I  am  engaged  —  I  am  married  —  to  some 
one  else.’ 

“  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and  caught  her  hands. 
‘  You  married,  Lina  ?  —  you  !  the  quiet  girl  who  has 
been  teaching  the  children  so  well  all  these 
months  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  Madame,’  she  said,  with  all  her  usual 
composure,  ‘  and  to  a  man  I  love  with  my  whole  soul, 
with  my  whole  life.  The  future  may  seem  dim,  but 
I  have  little  fear  when  I  remember  I  am  Arthur’s 
wife,  and  that  his  love  will  be  strong  to  help  me 
whenever  I  relieve  him  of  the  promise  1  have 
obliged  him  to  make  not  to  reveal  our  marriage. 
Frank  will  be  three-and-twenty  in  one  year  and  a 
half  from  now ;  till  then,  he  cannot,  without  great 
difficulty,  harm  my  father;  and  by  that  time  I 
trust  his  fancy  for  me  will  have  passed  away,  and 
he  will  be  willing  to  treat  with  my  father  about  his 
property  without  personal  feeling  to  aggravate  his 
sense  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  him.  He 
is  in  the  East  now  with  Colonel  Lucas,  his  other 
guardian,  who  has  not  been  without  his  suspicions 
of  Frank’s  liking  for  me,  and  is  not  at  all  unwilling, 
I  think,  to  keep  nim  out  of  the  way  for  a  while.’ 

“  ‘  Does  no  one  know  of  this,  Lina 't  ’  I  asked  ; 
‘  no  one  suspect  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Only  two  persons,’  she  replied,  —  ‘  indeed,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  Madame,  —  beside 
Mrs.  Ba.vter  and  her  husband,  at  whose  house  the 
ceremony  took  place.  They  were  then  staying  in 

the  neighborhood  of  H - ,  a  few  iiiiles  from  my 

aunt’s  house.  It  was  at  Mrs.  Baxter’s  I  first  met 
Arthur :  he  was  a  distant  connection  of  hers.  He 
and  his  cousin  Marmaduke  had  come  up  for  the 
shooting  and  fishing  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn. 
My  aunt  was  a  genial,  bright  old  lady,  fond  of  the 
society  of  young  people,  spite  of  her  ill  health,  and 
invited  the  young  men  frequently  to  her  house. 
In  tliat  way  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  them  both. 

“  ‘  \Mio  was  the  gentleman,  Lina  ?  Had  you  seen 
him  before  this  visit?  But,’  seeing  she  V‘sitated, 
‘  if  you  do  not  wish  to  disclose  more,  say  so  frankly ; 
what  you  have  already  told  me  I  will  guard  as  a 
secret :  you  need  not  fear.’ 

“  ‘  O  Madame,’  interrupted  Lin.a,  suddenly 
throwing  herself  on  the  floor  at  my  leet,  ‘  it’s  not 
that,  —  do  not  say  that,  dear  Aladaiiie !  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  tell  you  all  this ;  sometimes  I  feqj 
so  lonely  when  by  any  chance  I  do  not  get  a  letter 
from  him  the  day  I  expect  one.’ 

“  Her  voice  filtered,  and  she  leaned  forward, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands;  I  saw  her  breast 
shaken  with  weeping. 

“  ‘  Tell  me  all,  ma  pauvre  petite,  I  said ;  ‘  tell  me 
everything.’ 

“  Then,  seeing  she  still  continued  weeping,  I  said 
playfully,  — 

“  So  you  get  letters  from  him,  do  you  ?  I  have 
never  known  this.  You  know,  ma  chere,  that  that 
is  against  the  rules  of  my  pension ;  but  when  people 
are  married,  e’est  une  autre  chose.  But  how  is  it 
that  I  have  never  found  this  out  ?  Ah !  because  you 
have  charge  of  all  the  letters  to  and  from  the 
postl’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  Madame,’  she  said,  looking  up  with  a 
smile.  ‘  I  have  sometimes  felt  so  unhappy,  because 
I  seemed  to  be  doing  a  dishoneat  thing ;  but  it  would 
have  been  so  hard  to  go  without  them,  and  I  knew 
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how  kind  and  good  jou  were.  If  yon  would  like  to 
see  one  of  bis  letters,’  she  continued,  half  shyiy,  but 
with  dignified  grarity,  ‘  I  have  one  here ' ;  and  she 
draw  a  large  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  handed  it 
to  me. 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  Madame,  taking  the  first  from 
the  bundle  in  her  hand. 

The  handwriting  was  firm  and  regular ;  the  letter 
was  long,  but,  though  the  whole  breathed  but  one 
feeting  ^  the  deepest  and  tendereet  affection,  it 
was  luudly  what  would  be  called  a  “love-letter.” 
There  were  criticisms  of  new  works,  and  further 
references  to  books  of  a  kind  that  showed  the  writer 
to  be  a  man  of  schoLirly  tastes. 

After  we  had  looked  at  this  one,  Madame  handed 
us  others  from  the  packet,  all  marked  by  the  same 
eharacteriaties  as  the  first.  Here  and  there  were 
little  pictures  of  the  writer’s  every-day  life.  He 
tokl  of  his  being  oat  on  the  moors  at  sunrise,  shoot¬ 
ing  with  his  cousin  Marmaduke,  or  riding  round 
the  estate  giving  orders  about  the  transplanting  of 
certain  trees,  “  which  are  set  as  you  have  suggested, 
and  are  growing  as  fast  as  they  can  till  you  come  to 
walk  in  their  shiule  ” ;  or  in  the  library  at  evening, 
when  the  place  beside  him  seems  so  void  where  she 
•hould  be.  Then  there  were  other  letters,  speaking 

of -  - ,  the  poet,  who  was  coining  down 

to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him,  and  write  verses 
under  his  elms  at  Aylesfbrd  Grange;  but  in  one 
and  all  Lina  was  the  central  idea  round  which  all 
other  interests  merely  turned,  and  the  source  from 
which  all  else  drew  its  charm. 

“  As  soon,”  said  Madame,  continuing  her  nar¬ 
ration,  “as  I  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  I 
entreated  Lina  to  go  on  with  her  curious  hlxtory. 

“  ‘  1  met  Arthur,’  she  siiid,  ‘  first  at  Mrs.  Baxter’s, 
as  I  said  before.  He  is  the  noblest  man  1  have  ever 
known,  —  so  good,  so  clever,  so  pure  in  heart ! 
His  cousin  Marmaduke,  who  was  there  at  the  same 
time,  paid  me  great  attention,  but  I  never  liked 
him;  there  was  always  something  repulsive  to  me 
in  his  black  eyes ;  I  never  trusted  him ;  and  lieside 
Arthur,  —  O,  it  seemed  like  the  contrast  between 
night  and  day  1  I  don’t  know  why  it  wa.s,  Madame, 
but  I  never  felt  that  he  loved  Arthur  really,  though 
Arthur  had  done  a  great  deal  fur  him,  got  him  liis 
commission  in  the  anny,  and  paid  oif  some  of  his 
debts ;  but  he  never  seemed  as  if  he  ijuite  forgave 
Arthur  for  standing  in  the  way  of  his  being  tiie  lord 
of  the  manor  himself  and  possessor  of  Aylestbrd. 
Tbere  are  some  mean-spirited  people  who  are 
proud  too.  The^  can  receive  favors,  while  they 
resent  the  obligation.  He  was  of  that  kind,  1  think, 
and  hated  Arthur  for  his  very  generosity. 

One  evening,  as  1  was  walking  up  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  I  met  Marmaduke.  He  had  ridden  over  with 
Arthur,  as  they  often  did,  to  spend  the  evening. 
He  had  caught  sight  of  me,  he  said,  as  they  came 
up  the  avenue,  a^,  under  pretexit  of  something 
being  wrong  with  his  horse’s  bridle,  had  stopped, 
and  let  Arthur  go  on  to  the  house  alone.  He  had 
long  waked  for  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me 
alone,  be  said,  as  I  must  have  known.  Then, 
amidst  the  basest  of  vague  insinuations  against 
Arthur,  be  dared  to  ptifier  me  his  odious  love. 
O  Madanse,  I  was  angry !  A  woman  cannot  bear 
feigned  love ;  it  stings  like  hatred ;  still  less  can 
nhe  bear  to  hear  one  loves  spoken  of  as  I  beard 
bitn  speak  of  Arthur.  1  hardly  know  what  I  said, 
but  it  must  have  expressed  my  feeling,  for  he  tried 
to  taunt  we  in  iietunn  with  being  in  love  with 
Arthur  and  Aylesford.  I  only  smiled,  and  walked 
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on.  Then  he  sprang  after  me,  and  vowed  I  should 
not  leave  him  so;  that,  he  loved  me  madly,  spite 
of  my  scorn,  ^te  of  my  foolish  words ;  he  knew 
well  I  did  not  love  Arthnr,  that  I  was  ambitious 
only, — so  was  he,  and  so  determined  in  his  purpose 
that  he  was  sore  to  succeed  in  it,  spite  oi  every¬ 
thing.  “For  there  are  few  things,”  be  added, 
“  that  can  stand  against  my  settled  wdl.  Beware, 
then,  how  you  cross  it,  sweet  Lina !  ”  I  shook  my 
cloak  loose  from  his  hand,  for  his  words  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  me,  and  rushed  on,  speechless 
with  indignation,  to  the  house.  Two  days  after 
this  I  becwe  engaged  to  Arthur.  How  happy  we 
were !  ’  said  Lina,  a  dreamy  expression  passing  over 
her  face  at  the  retrospect. 

“  ‘  I  told  Arthur  everything  about  my  home ;  but 
I  did  not  teU  him  of  my  conversation  with  Marma¬ 
duke  in  the  shrubbery,  because  I  could  not  bear  to 
give  him  the  pain  which  a  discovery  of  his  cousin’s 
baseness  would  have  caused  him.  Marataduke,  I 
perceived,  knew  that  I  had  not  betrayed  him;  for 
one  night,  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  he  thanked 
me  hastily,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaf  of  my  music- 
book,  for  a  generous  proof  of  confidence.  1  took 
no  notice  of  these  words,  but  was  conscious  of  a 
Hush  of  indignation  at  the  word  “  confidence.” 

“  ‘  Arthur  and  I  were  always  together ;  we  read 
together,  and  talked  over  our  past  and  future  lives. 
Nothing  now  troubled  me.  He  took  all  the  burden 
and  anxiety  of  my  life  to  himself,  and  with  his  love 
added  a  sense  of  peace  and  security  most  exquisite 
to  me. 

“  ‘  I  told  him  all  the  miserable  story  of  Frank, 
and  he  listened  gravely;  but  though  it  certainly 
troubled  him,  it  never  seemed  to  daunt  him  for  an 
instant.  So  gentle  as  he  is,  nothing  ever  could 
shake  him.  1  was  so  happy  then,  that  I  could  not 
feel  angry  even  with  Marmaduke ;  and  as  he  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  foi^t  the  past,  we  became  some¬ 
what  more  friendly  towards  each  other.  But  if  I 
ever  happened  to  be  alone  with  him,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  reixfilection  of  our  talk  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery  would  come  to  my  mind,  and  the  (fid  feeling 
of  anger  would  spring  up  again,  the  effort  to  sup¬ 
press  which  was  so  painful  that  I  always  avoided 
being  with  him,  unless  Arthur  were  by  also. 

“  ‘  One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  my  father, 
and  what  its  character  was  you  may  suppose  when 
I  tell  you  that  it  made  me  utterly  foiget  my  present 
happiness.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  he  commanded 
me  to  return  home,  immediately.  It  came  one 
evening :  I  read  and  re-read  its  cruel  words  till  I 
could  bear  no  more.  I  saw  Arthur  standing  in  the 
twilight  below  my  window,  and  went  down  and 
laid  the  letter  silently  ia  his  hands.  When  he  had 
finished  reading  it  he  came  slowly  towards  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  bis  look  as  he  took  my  bands  in 
his  and  drew  me  to  him,  looking  into  my  face  so 
earnestly.  Then  he  said,  in  a  low,  grave  voice, 
“  Lina,  do  you  love  me  ?  Then  we  must  be  married 
at  once  —  do  not  he  afraid  —  perhaps  to-night.  I 
fear  yow  father  may  follow  that  letter  very  soon. 
Vou  have  suffered  too  much  already.  You  have  no 
one  but  me  to  look  to.  Heaven  knows  1  do  not 
think  alone  of  my  own  happiness.”  ’ 

“  Lana  paused  a  womenL  ‘  I  yielded,’  she  said. 
‘  I  could  have  followed  him  blindly  then  anywhere ! 
So  evening,  in  the  drawing-room,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baxter  and  Mannaduke  as  witnesses,  we  were 
married  by  a  Scotch  clergynum  (there  was  no  cler¬ 
gyman  of  our  own  church  within  twenty  miles).  The 
Goremoay  was  very  simple*  Aa  the  last  words  were 
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being  pronounced  some  one  entered  the  room  hastily, 
and  there  was  whispering  and  confusion  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two ;  and  when  1  rose  from  my  knees  the 
first  words  that  greeted  me  were  the  intelligence 
that  my  aunt  was  dangerously  ill,  and  had  sent  a 
special  messenger  for  me.  Late  as  it  was,  I  pre¬ 
pared  instantly  to  accompany  the  man  hack  to 
H  ■  — -■  ^  1  was  stung  with  self-reproaches  at  the 
thought  of  my  aunt  lying,  as  I  fancied,  dying  with¬ 
out  me  near  her,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow 
Arthur  to  accompany  me  on  my  long  drive. 

“  ‘  That  was  the  last  time  1  saw  him.  The  next 
day  he  was  called  away  on  important  business, 
which  admitted  of  no  delay.  I  remained  with  my 
poor  aunt  till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  that  week,  three  days  after  my  marriage.  Then 
my  parents  came  for  me.  My  father’s  manner  was 
unusually  kind;  my  poor  mother’s  expressions  of 
love  went  to  my  heart.  Frank  was  not  at  home, 
they  said,  but  had  gone  up  to  London  to  prepare 
for  his  journey  to  the  East.  They  had  determined 
to  reride  for  a  while  in  France,  and  they  promised 
he  should  not  be  informed  of  my  being  with  them, 
if  I  would  consent  to  accompany  them.  I  yielded 
to  their  solicitations,  parted  with  my  true  friend 
Mrs.  Baxter,  and  crossed  the  Channel  with  them. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  discovered  that  my 
father  had  broken  his  word,  and  informed  Frank  by 
letter  of  my  being  with  them.  Then  I  fled  to  you, 
having  heard  of  the  position  vacant  in  your  pension. 
I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  here,  and  to  merit  in 
some  degree  your  kindness.  With  you  I  am  hap¬ 
pier  than  I  could  be  with  any  one  but  Arthur.  Ar¬ 
thur  has  learned  to  love  vou,  too.  Will  you  read 
this  letter  speaking  of  you  ?  ’ — drawing  a  letter  fbom 
her  pocket. 

“  ^is  is  it,”  said  Madame,  taking  one  from  the 
pile,  and  pointing  out  the  passage. 

“  ‘  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  sometimes,  without  you 
—  here,  where  you  ought  to  be — your  home,  Li¬ 
na  !  I  wander  through  the  rooms  ^at  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  with  such  delight  for  you,  and  thmk  of  the 
time  when  you  will  be  here  —  mistress  of  all  1  ...  . 
When  will  you  come,  my  wife  ?  I  think  and  dream 
in  this  way  till  I  am  haunted  by  the  ^host  of  the 
future.  I  get  morbid,  and  fancy  all  kinds  of  dan¬ 
gers  that  may  happen  to  my  darling,  so  far  away 
from  me ;  and  then  I  am  read^  to  go  at  once  to 
you  and  break  down  all  barriers  and  bear  you 
away.  ....  I  thank  Heaven  you  have  so  good  a 
friend  in  Madame.  I  long -for  the  time  to  come 
when  I  may  greet  her  as  one  of  my  best  friends  for 

Jour  sake.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  selected  an 
ndian  cabinet,  the  grotesque,  delicate  work  of  which 
would  please  your  quaint  fancy,  which  I  trust  she 
will  accept,  if  you  will  join  me  in  the  pft.  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  in  a  few  weeks. 
....  Mrs.  Eldridge,  my  dear  old  housekeeper, 
has  just  been  in.  ^e  wished  to  know  whether  the 
new  curtains  of  the’ little  library  are  to  be  crimson 
or  gray.  She  little  knows  what  confusion  she  causes 
me  1  She  knows  not  that  I  am  no  longer  master 
here  !  I  tell  her  I  will  deliberate  on  the  point,  and 
she  retires  mystified  by  my  unusual  indecision.  So 
write  quickly  and  make  known  your  desires,  if  you 
wish  to  save  me  from  an  imputation  of  becoming,  as 
the  good  old  lady  says,  “  a  little  set  and  bachelor¬ 
like  m  my  ways.”  Marmaduke  and - come  down 

next  week  to  shoot  ....  You  say,  wait  till  spring, 
when  things  will  be  more  propitious  for  disclosing 
our  marriage.  I  have  also  another  scheme  which 
will  be  ripened  by  spring.  I  shall  disclose  our  mar¬ 


riage,  and  propose  to  your  father  to  make  him  in¬ 
dependent  of  his  ward.  No  one,  certainly,  has  a 
better  right  to  do  this  than  his  son-in-law ;  and 
then —  But  1  hardly  dare  to  think  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  will  be  mine  when  nothing  but  death 
can  part  us  any  more  I  ’ 

“  One  evening  about  this  time,”  continued  Ma¬ 
dame,  “  about  a  week  after  Lina  had  shown  me  this 
letter,  I  came  down  into  the  cabinet  de  musique  on 
my  way  to  the  garden,  to  take  my  usual  evening 
walk  on  the  terrace,  and  saw  Lina  standing  by  the 
piano  with  her  bonnet  on  and  her  shawl  laid  beside 
her.  In  her  hand  she  held  letters,  one  of  which  she 
had  that  moment  unsealed.  She  had,  I  knew,  just 
returned  from  the  post-office. 

“  ‘  1  have  a  letter  here  from  Mrs.  Baxter,  Ma¬ 
dame,’  she  said.  ‘  She  writes  to  me  In  great  dis¬ 
tress  ;  the  two  children,  Minnie  and  Louisa,  whom 
she  was  so  anxious  to  send  here,  are  both  ill  with 
scarlet  fever.  But  here  is  your  letter ;  she  will  no 
doubt  tell  you  everything  herself.’ 

“  I  took  the  letter  and  seated  myself,  and  was 
soon  absorbed  in  the  poor  mother’s  hurried  and  al¬ 
most  incoherent  relation,  when  suddenly  I  was  star¬ 
tled  by  a  gesture  or  sound  from  Lina  that  made  me 
look  up  hastily.  She  stood  with  the  letter  she  had 
been  reading  crushed  in  her  hand,  her  face  wearing 
an  expression  of  agony.  For  a  moment  she  swayed 
to  and  fro  with  her  hand  outstretched  to  catch  a 
chair  for  support,  but  before  I  could  reach  her  she 
had  fallen  heavily  to  the  floor.  I  called  Justine, 
and  we  raised  her  to  a  chair.  I  stood  by  her,  sup¬ 
porting  her  head  on  my  breast,  while  Justine  ran 
for  camphor  and  eau-de-vie.  It  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  she  recovered  her  consciousness ;  she  then 
slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  wonder- 
ingly  on  me,  but  with  no  look  of  recognition  in 
them.  A  long  shivfer  passed  over  her,  and  she 
sighed  heavily  once  or  twice  as  she  looked  vacant¬ 
ly  at  the  letter  on  the  floor.  I  was  terrified,  and 
seized  the  letter,  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  poor  girl. 

“  I  found  that  the  envelope  contained  three  let¬ 
ters  :  one  from  Marmaduke  Kirkdale  ;  c;ne  from  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Eldridge ;  and  a  scrap  from  Ar¬ 
thur. 

“letter  of  MAR.MADUKE. 

‘“My  dear  Madam,  —  I  have  heavy  tidings  to 
send  you.  While  out  shooting  yesterday  morning 

in  the  Low  Copse,  Mr.  - ,  Arthur,  and  mj-self 

became  separated  :  Mr. - ,  who  had  been  my 

companion,  keeping  on  an  open  path ;  T  going 
down  towards  the  pool  to  beat  up  a  thicket  and 
start  the  game.  Arthur  I  supposed  was  with  the 
gamekeeper,  a  little  distance  in  advance  of  us. 
Would  that  it  had  been  so  !  As  I  came  up  to  join 
the  others  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and,  hastening 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound  seemed  fo  come, 
I  found  my  poor  cousin  lying  upon  the'  ground,  and 
at  first  supposed  that  in  leaping  the  fence  he  had 
received  a  sudden  blow  from  a  branch,  which  had 
stunned  him ;  but,  on  kneeling  down  to  raise  him, 
I  perceived  he  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound 
in  the  throat,  and  was  perfectly  unconscious.  Mr. 

- came  up  almost  at  the  moment,  and  while  the 

gamekeeper  and  I  bore  Arthur  to  a  farm-house 
hard  by,  he  went  off  to  call  the  nearest  doctor. 
Everything  has  been  done  that  skill  and  care  could 

devise.  The  physician  from  B - is  here,  besides 

Mr.  Gordon,  the  village  surgeon.  They  pronounce 
the  wound  very  serious,  but  still  hold  out  hopes 
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that,  with  great  care,  he  may  yet  recover.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  leaping  the  hedge,  and  holding 
his  gun  carelessly,  my  cousin  had  inflicted  this  ter¬ 
rible  injury  on  himself.  He  is,  however,  too  weak 
i  to  make  it  safe  to  ask  him  any  explanation  of  the 
!  accident.  The  doctors  insist  on  perfect  c^uiet  and 
'  rest,  and  say,  that,  owing  to  the  unremitting  care 
we  have  been  able  to  give  him,  he  has  done  much 
better  than  they  could  h^ave  hoped  for.  If  fever  can 
be  prevented,  all  may  yet  go  well ;  for  myself,  I  be¬ 
lieve  strongly  in  Artnur’s  robust  constitution. 

“  ‘  Friday  night.  —  Arthur  was  doing  very  well  till 
about  two  o’clock  this  morning.  The  housekeeper 
and  I  were  with  him.  Mr.  -  had  gone  to 

(take  some  rest.  Suddenly  Arthur  raised  himself, 
and  asked  for  paper  and  pencil.  I  remonstrated 
with  him,  fearing  the  efiects  of  exertion.  When, 

however,  I  found  Mr. - (who  had  been  called 

in  by  Mrs.  Eldridge)  declared  his  judgment  in 
favor  of  compliance,  I  yielded,  and,  supported  by 
the  housekeeper,  my  cousin  wrote  a  few  almost  il- 
ligible  words.  He  had  scarcely  signed  his  name 
when  he  fell  back,  —  the  exertion,  as  I  had  feared, 
had  been  too  much  for  him.  Af^r  this  he  sank 
rapidly.  He  died  at  six  o’clock  this  morning. 

“  ‘  I  hold  my  cousin’s  place  now  by  his  death.  I 
am  ready  to  do  so  fully. 

‘“lam  yours  as  you  will, 

“  ‘  Mar’ke  C.  Kikkdale.’ 

“letter  of  the  housekeeper.’ 

.  “  ‘  Respected  Madam,  —  I  do  not  know  that  I 

have  any  right  presuming  to  meddle  with  affairs 
that  don’t  bmong  to  my  walk  in  life ;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  do  so,  especially  to  one  that,  whatever  they 
ma^  say,  seems  always  like  my  mistress  to  me,  — 
owing  to  the  last  words  my  poor  dear  Mr.  Arthur 
ever  spoke  was,  “  She  is  my  wife,  my  own  wife,  let 
no  one  gainsay  it,”  which  at  the  time  I  did  not  take 
in  fairly,  being  almost  broken  down  with  sorrow; 
for  I  had  nursed  him  as  a  baby.  Madam,  and  loved 
him  humbly  as  my  own  son.  No  lady  could  have 
loved  him  better,  which  having  lost  him  and  all 
this  trouble  (my  heart  seeming  fairly  broke)  makes 
me  write,  respected  Madam,  worse  than  usual,  never 
having  been  a  scholar:  he  always  wrote  them  for 
me,  (iod  bless  him.  You  won’t  think  me  presum¬ 
ing,  Madam,  when  I  say  these  things,  never  having 
had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,  but  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  feel  for  me  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  trial  more  than  any  others.  For  to  see 
them  going  through  the  house  looking  into  precious 
drawers  and  burning  papers  in  the  library  fire  and 
turning  on  a  person  like  a  tiger,  though  he  may  be 
a  gentleman  (though  how  of  that  family  that  al¬ 
ways  was  remarkaUy  gentle-spoken  I  cannot  tell). 
There  never  were  two  cousins  differenter.  I  never 
can  regard  him  as  my  master, —  never.  I  would 
sooner  leave  the  old  place  and  beg  my  bread  than 
feel  him  master  after  my  blessed  mr.  Arthur:  not 
that  I ’d  speak  evil  of  the  family.  But  God  Al¬ 
mighty  reads  the  hearts  of  men,  and  I  only  hope 
some  may  come  out  clear  in  appearing  at  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  may  n’t  disgrace  the  family  then  ;  for  to 
say  that  my  Mr.  Arth^ur  never  made  a  will  when 
twice  he ’s  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject,  always 
trusting  me.  Madam,  telling  me  where  he  kept  it  in 
the  library,  and  though  it’s  not  to  be  found  the 
house  through,  still  I  know  it  must  be  somewhere, 
for  I ’d  trust  his  word  against  a  thousand.  I  shall 

ask  Mr. -  to  forward  this  present,  not  knowing 

your  address ;  he  is  a  kind  gentleman  and  a  true 


friend.  I  send  you  the  little  scrap  of  paper  with 
the  last  words  he  ever  wrote.  Some  may  say  it ’s 
no  good,  and  unreadable,  but  I  took  care  that  them 
that  did  n’t  value  it  did  n’t  get  it,  though  they  did 
search  everywhere,  and  lo^ed  so  black  when  it 
could  n’t  be  found,  being  in  my  pocket  at  the  time. 
I  present  m^  services,  honored  Madam,  and  my 
dutifhl  affection  for  the  sake  of  him  that ’s  gone. 

“  ‘  Elizabeth  Eldridoe.’ 

“  LETTER  OF  ARTHUR. 

“  ‘  Only  a  moment  or  so  left  to  me.  Good  by, 
my  Lina  I  I  am  dying,  —  and  without  yon  near 
me.  We  have  waited  so  long !  It  is  hard  to  leave 
ou  alone  in  the  world,  daning.  Come  and  live 
ere,  —  your  own  home.  If  you  had  been  here  but 
one  day,  things  might  have  lieen  otherwise.  Take 
care  of  the  poor — keep  Mrs.  Eldridge  with  you, 
she  is  faithful  and  true  —  true  —  she  knows  —  God 
keep  you,  darling.  I  am  sd  weak  —  there  is  no 
hope. 

‘“Arthur  Kirkdale.’ 

“  For  three  days  Lina  lay  on  her  bed  almost 
without  giving  a  sign  of  life,  —  her  face  rigid  and 
colorless.  She  refused  to  eat,  and  only  when  I  my¬ 
self  used  my  authority  with  her  did  any  nourish¬ 
ment  pass  .her  lips.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  I  became  alarmed,  and  determined  to  send  for 
a  physician.  I  told  Justine  to  despatch  one  of  the 

servants  for  Dr.  B - ,  but  to  request  him  to  come 

after  five  o’clock,  when  I  should  have  returned  from 
vespers,  as  I  wished  to  see  him  myself.  I  gave  my 
directions  to  Justine,  as  we  stood  ti^ether  at  the 
foot  of  Lina’s  bed,  in  so  low  a  whispier  as  to  prevent, 
as  I  thought,  the  possibility  of  her  hearing  me. 
Great,  then,  was  my  astonishment,  when,  on  leav¬ 
ing  my  room,  ready  for  church,  I  met  Lina  on  the 
staircase.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  she  clung 
to  the  banisters  for  support  as  she  descended.  Be¬ 
fore  I  could  express  my  surprise,  she  said,  — 

“  ‘  I  feel  very  much  better,  Madame,  and  if  you 
please  will  call  the  class  for  English  lessons  at  six.’ 

“  I  told  her  she  must  go  back  to  her  room,  — 
that  she  should  not  have  risen  without  my  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“  ‘  I  must  have  occupation,’  she  replied ;  ‘  it  is 
much  better  for  me.’ 

“  I  felt  she  was  right,  and  let  her  go  down  ;  and 
that  evening  she  held  her  class  as  usual.  So  she 
continued,  day  after  day,  her  accustomed  round  of 
duties,  with  all  her  usual  precision  and  care.  Her 
self-control  annoyed  me.  She  passed  to  and  fro  in 
the  house,  her  face  pale  and  wan,  though  with  a 
composed  expression,  and  all  my  earnest  entreaties 
that  she  should  seek  rest  or  relaxation  were  met  by 
the  same  calm  refusal.  Saturday  came,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  she  showed  something  like  interest  in 
the  prospect  of  the  letters  from  England  that  would 
arrive  that  day,  and  begged  me  to  allow  her  to  go 
as  usual  to  get  them  at  the  post-office.  I  willin^y 
acceded  to  her  request,  thinking  the  fresh  air  and 
sea-breeze  would  do  her  good.  She  returned  with 
several  letters,  and  brought  them  to  me,  seeming  to 
desire  my  company  while  she  read  them.  One  was 
from  Marmaduke ;  one  from  Mr.  R - ,  her  hus¬ 

band’s  lawyer  in  Lincoln.  The  former  puzzled  me ; 
it  was  vague  and  threatening,  and  yet  there  were 
expressions  in  it  almost  befitting  a  love-letter.  Lina 
read  it  to  me  with  hardly  any  change  of  expression, 
but  dropped  it  from  her  fingers  as  she  finished  it, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  indifference  and  disgust. 
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The  grare,  bosiness-Uke  letter  of  the  lawyer  had  an  hour,  stupefied  bp  this  strange  reTelation ;  and 
still  less  effect  upon  her!  I  read  it  to  her  —  for,  al-  then,  taking  the  bundle  of  my  own  letters  addressed 
though  in  English,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  I  went  to  my  room, 
erery  syllable,  so  distinctly  was  it  written,  and  with  “  Next  morning,  when  I  descended  to  the  school- 
such  legal  precision.  It  informed  Lina  that  Mr.  room,  1  glanced,  in  passing,  at  Lina,  and  thought  I 

R - felt  some  apprehension  of  her  having  trou-  perceired  a  slightly  flutter^,  disturbed  expression 

ble  in  substantiating  her  marriage,  and  that  his  con-  in  her  face ;  but  I  continued  the  usual  routine  of 
versation  with  Mr.  Marmaduke  Kirkdale  had  been  the  morning’s  work  without  speaking  to  her.  After 
(although  somewhat  vague  on  the  part  of  the  latter)  class  was  over,  I  sent  for  her  to  come  to  my  room, 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  This,  and  the  fact  that  no  I  myself  was  much  disturbed ;  ske  was  perfectly 
will  had  as  yet  been  found  among  her  husband’s  pa-  calm  and  collected ;  but  as  I  laid  the  bundle  of  my 
pers,  made  him  fear  that  she  might  be  involved  in  own  letters  to  Mrs.  Baxter  on  the  t2d>le,  and  de- 
lengthy  and  perhaps  annoying  legal  proceedings,  manded  an  explanation  of  their  being  found  in  her 
At  the  close,  he  desired  her  to  write  out  a  careful  desk,  she  turned  pale,  and  snatched  up  the  packet 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  her  marriage,  as  it  and  held  it  tightly.  To  my  question,  she  answered 
was  most  important  that  he  should  know  all  the  de-  that  I  evidently  did  her  great  wrong,  but  she  was 


I  most  do  this.' 


'It  is  a  weakness  that  I  am  ashamed  of  that 


“  The  few  contemptuous  words  in  answer  to  Mar-  has  caused  this  trouble,’  she  said.  ‘  I  have  sat  up  in 
maduke’s  letter  were  soon  written,  and  she  then  be-  the  lonely  nights  and  read  and  re-read  my  letters ; 
gan  her  reply  to  the  letter  of  her  lawyer.  This  and  then  I  began  to  copy  them,  copied  even  the 
•eemed  to  cost  her  a  great  effort  She  sighed  fre-  handwriting,  till  I  grew  very  perfect  in  it,  and  then 
quently  as  she  wrote,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  I  could  not  bear  to  destroy  any  of  those  precious 
as  she  finished  the  last  words,  her  head  fell  on  the  words,  but  kept  them,  as  I  thought,  in  secret ;  but 
sheet  of  paper  before  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears,  now  some  one  has  basely  taken  them  from  my  desk, 
I  could  not  try  to  check  this  outburst  of  grief,  and  brought  them  to  yon.  As  for  your  letters  to 
knowing  that  it  must  be  a  great  relief  to  her  over-  Mrs.  Baxter,  there  are,  I  sec,  only  one  or  two  here, 
taxed  system,  after  the  strain  of  the  last  few  days.  Give  me  only  time  and  you  shall  have  that  cleared 
She  was  soon  again  calm,  and  resumed  her  writing,  up  also.  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  beg  her  to 
A  letter  to  her  parents,  informing  them  of  her  se-  explain  how  she  let  these  letters  get  out  of  ner  pos- 
cret  marriage  and  sudden  widowhood,  was  next  session,  and  ask  her  to  enclose  all  the  rest  of  your 
written ;  and  Lina,  in  her  plain  bonnet  and  shawl  letters  to  her.  I  will  take  care  that  her  answer 
and  closely  veiled,  set  off  with  the  three  letters  to  shall  come  through  the  post-office,  and  not,  as  here- 


my  own  handwriting,  —  Jeanne  Clinih  La  P- 


my  name  in  the  accents  of  my  double. 


Bristol  to  be  repotted  to 


miliar,  as  those  of  Lina’s  and  ray  own  English  cor- 
respoadents.  Here  and  there  were  improvements 
and  corrections  in  Lina’s  own  writing.  Below  these 
lay  piles  of  letters,  —  a  bundle  of  ten  letters  of  my 
own,  forming  part  of  my  correspondence  with  Mrs.  i 
Baxter,  and  wmch  I  had  intrusted  to  Lina  at  vari-  i 
out  times  to  post.  These  were  without  envelopes,  | 
and  Mmpiy  tied  together.  I  sat  there  for  more  tnan  I 


vaaii  1  cTiuviii.1^  uiu  ner  nui  tsue  was  i 

tails  of  the  case.  used  to  being  misunderstood;  that  the  kindness  I  | 

**  ‘  These  things  weary  me  so !  ’  said  Lina ;  ‘  but  it  had  shown  her  entitled  me  to  an  explanation,  which 
does  not  matter,’  she  ^ded,  sighing ;  ‘  for  kts  sake  she  would  not  otherwise  have  ^ven. 


the  postroffice."  tofore,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  mcy  so  that  you  may 

Here  Madame  paused.  She  smiled  faintly.  feel  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake,  Madame  La 

“I  find  that  I  have  become  again  unconsciously  P - re.’ 

interested  in  Lina,  as  I  have  told  her  story,  and  I  “I  felt  baffled  and  guilty  before  her ;  and  the 
hesitate  to  approach  the  denouement ;  but  ”  —  and  next  three  days  were  most  uncomfortable.  I  could 
she  sighed  delicately,  not  sufficiently  to  disperse  not  but  feel  gin^e  with  Lina,  while  she  maintained 


hesitate  to  approach  the  denouement ;  but  ”  —  and  next  three  days  were  most  uncomfortable.  I  could 
she  sighed  delicately,  not  sufficiently  to  disperse  not  but  feel  gin^e  with  Lina,  while  she  maintained 
the  smile  —  “I  must  to  through  with  this,  as  Lina  the  character  of  wounded  innocence.  The  evening 
herself  used  to  say.  One  night,  about  this  time,  I  of  the  third  day,  Justine  handed  to  me  a  large  packet 
had  been  writing  late,  and  it  was  past  midnight  which  the  postman  had  just  brought,  and  upon 
when  I  descended  with  my  lamp  in  my  hand  to  go  which  there  were  ten  fra^ics  to  pay.  It  was  directed 
the  round  of  the  class-rooms,  as  is  my  wont  before  to  me  in  Mrs.  Baxter’s  well-known  handwriting.  I 
retiring  to  rest.  I  paused  as  I  pa8.sed  down  the  tore  open  the  cover,  and  a  shower  of  letters  fell  on 
school-room,  opposite  the  Sainte  Croix,  and  re-  the  table.  All  my  letters  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  one 
peated  my  salut  before  the  Holy  Emblem.  As  I  fh>m  herself,  entreating  to  know  the  reason  of  this 
finished  the  last  words,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  small  slip  *  singular  request  of  dear  Lina’s.’  I  was  disconcerted 
of  paper  lying  on  Lina’s  desk,  on  which  my  own  and  relieved  at  once,  when,  turning  the  wrapper 
name  was  written  three  times,  in  what  appeared  listlessly  in  my  fingers,  my  eye  suddenly  caught,  on 


the  reverse  side,  and  printed  in  large  letters,  these 


A  cold  shudder  ran  through  me,  as  if  1  had  heard  words :  ‘  This  packet  was  sent  to  the  Postmaster  at 


That  was  the 


ing  a  sudden  impulse,  I  opened  Lina’s  desk,  and  end  of  it.  I  had  paid  ten  francs  for  learning  the 
seized  the  papers  within.  Uppermost  lay «  thick  agKeable  fact  that  I  had  been  duped,  —  for  the 
eahier,  in  which,  in  Lina’s  writing,  were  what  at  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  for  two  years  and  a  half 
first  seemed  copies  of  all  the  letters  she  had  re-  I  had  been  wasting  my  sympathy  and  even  tears 
ceived  from  England  within  the  last  few  months,  on  a  set  of  purely  imaginary  characters  and  the  lit- 
There  were  also  fac-similes  of  letters  to  me  from  de  intrigante  who  had  befooled  sue. 

Mrs.  Baxter,  Mr.  A.  Kirkdale,  and  others.  Then  “  When  I  showed  Lina  the  printed  words  on  the 
there  were  draffs  of  the  same  letters,  written  in  the  wrapper,  she  turned  very  psue,  but  maintained  a 
various  handwritings  with  which  1  had  become  fa-  stubborn  silence  to  all  my  reproaches. 


“  ‘  How  could  you  deceive  me  so  ?  ’ 

“‘I  don’t  know.’ 

“  ‘  What  reason  coM  you  have  ?  ’ 

“  •  None.' 

“‘Lina!  was  there  a  particle  of  truth  ia  susy- 
thing  you  have  told  me  ?  ’ 

^  ‘  No,  Madame.’ 

“  This  was  all  I  could  get  from  her ;  but  as  she 
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left  the  room,  ebe  turned  »nd  said,  looking  at  me 
half  reproachfully,  half  maliciously,  — 

“‘I  suppose  we  had  better  part  now.  At  any 
rate,  you  will  at  least  own  that  I  have  interested 
you,  I^dame  I  ’ 

“  She  left  me  two  days  afterwards,  and  the  last  I 
beard  of  her  was  in  the  situation  of  companion  to  a 
Russian  Countess,  with  whom  she  was  an  immense 
favorite.  She  made  some  efibrt  to  gain  possession 
of  these  letters ;  but  I  reminded  her,  that,  as  they 
had  been  written  exclusively  for  my  benefit,  I  con¬ 
sidered  I  had  a  right  to  keep  them.  To  this  she 
simply  answered,  ‘  Very  well,  Madame.’  ” 

It  IS,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
story  of  Lina  Dale  is  told  here  precisely  as  related 

to  us  by  Madame  La  P - re,  of  course  excepting 

the  necessary  changes  in  the  names  of  places  and 
persons.  The  three  letters  are  not  copies  of  the 
original  ones  in  the  possession  of  Madame  La 
P— — re,  but  a  close  transcript  of  them  from  mem¬ 
ory:  the  substance  of  them  is  identical,  and  in 
many  instances  the  words  also.  The  extraordinary 
power  shown  by  Lina  Dale  in  maintaining  the  char¬ 
acter  she  had  assumed  and  sustaine<l  during  two 
years  and  a  half  was  fully  carried  out  by  the  skill 
and  cleverness  of  her  pretended  correspondence; 
and  in  reading  over  these  piles  of  letters,  so  full  of 
originality,  one  could  not  but  feel  regret  at  the  pei^ 
version  of  powers  so  remarkable,  —  powers  which 
might  have  been  developed  by  healthy  action  into 
means  of  usefulness  and  good. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS  PUB¬ 
LISHERS. 

The  pursuit  of  literature,  as  a  profession  by 
which  its  votaries  earn  their  bread,  has  never  been 
so  lucrative  as  during  the  present  century.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  days  in  which  such  a  poem  as  “  Par¬ 
adise  Lost  ”  procured  for  its  author  the  sum  of  only 
£l5;  with  those  in  which  the  copyright  of  such  a 
novel  as  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ”  was  sold  for  no 
more  than  £60  ;  and  with  those  in  which  the  genius 
of  poor  Chatterton  could  not  save  him  from  starva¬ 
tion,  —  the  age  in  which  we  live  may,  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  the  rewards  acquired  by  literary  labor, 
fitly  be  denominated  the  golden  age  of  literature. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  to  hold  a  position  as 
a  great  writer  of  the  day  is  to  hold  a  position  in 
which  a  fortune  may  be  made. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  have  earned  large 
sum^  by  their  writings,  no  less  than  among  those 
who  have  gained  an  immortal  name,  stands  Sir 
Walter  Scott  We  propose,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  pecuniary  success 
which  attended  his  various  publications. 

Scott’s  first  attempt  to  win  the  favor  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  failed  to  meet  with  the  kind  of  encouragement 
with  which  this  article  is  principally  concerned.  In 
the  year  1796  there  appeared  from  Sir  Walter’s  pen 
translations  from  the  German  of  Burger.  Let  him 
describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  pecuniary  result  of 
tlie  undertaking :  “  My  adventure  proved  a  dead 
loss,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edition  was  condemned 
to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker.” 

His  next  efibrt  was  more  successful.  In  1799  he 
received  £26  5s.  for  a  translation  of  “  Goetz  Von 
Berlichingen,”  a  tragedy  from  the  German  of  Goe¬ 
the. 

For  the  “Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,” 
which  appeared  in  1803,  Messrs.  Longman  &  Ca 
paid  him  £600.  But  the  originality  of  his  own 


intellect  was  destined  to  prove  a  much  more  valu-  i 
able  source  of  wealth  than  could  be  afibrded  by  the  f 
toils  and  researches  of  an  editor.  It  was  not  long  | 
before  he  produced  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  t 
to  be  met  with  in  the  English  language.  * 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  investiga¬ 
tion  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  various  works  which 
have  been  undertaken,  whether  in  literature  or  in 
other  fields  of  labor,  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  | 

a  lady.  In  this  respect,  like  Cowper’s  “  Task,”  such  J 

was  the  origin  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  } 

'fhe  young  and  lovely  Countess  of  Dalkeith  asked  i 

Scott  to  write  a  ballad  on  the  legend  of  Gilpin  Hot-  ^ 

ner,  and  from  this  resulted  the  poem  which  has  since  ] 

been  so  celebrated,  and  which  put  into  its  author’s  | 

pocket  the  sum  of  £769  63.  'The  publication  of  the  j 

“  Lay”  took  place  in  1805.  For  his  “  Ballads  and  | 

Lyrical  Pieces,”  which  appeared  in  the  following  | 

year,  he  received  £100. 

Such  was  the  success  of  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,”  that,  when  its  author  was  understood  to 
be  engaged  on  a  new  poem.  Constable,  very  shortly 
after  it  was  begun,  offered  for  the  copyr^ht  £1,050, 
a  proposal  which  Scott  accepted.  “  The  news,” 
says  Lockhart,  “  that  a  thousand  guineas  had  been 
paid  for  an  unseen  and  .unfinished  MS.  appeared  in 
those  days  portentous ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  writer  who  received  such  a  sum  for  a  performance 
in  embryo  had  made  a  great  step  in  the  hazards  as  ! 
well  as  in  the  honors  of  authorship.”  “  Marmion,” 
which  is  here  alluded  to,  was  published  in  1808.  ' 

In  the  same  year  Scott  received  £  756  for  an  edition 
of  Dryden  in  eighteen  volumes. 

The  popularity  of  his  next  poem  was  greater  even 
than  that  of  either  of  its  predecessors.  Speaking 
of  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  which  was  published  ; 
in  1810,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  £2,100,  Sir 
Walter  says,  in  his  Introduction  of  1830,  “  Its  sue-  1 
cess  was  certainly  so  extraordinaiw  as  to  induce  me  I 
for  the  moment  to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last  fixed  ’ 
a  nail  in  the  proverbially  inconstant  wheel  of  fortune. 

1  had  attained,  perhaps,  that  degree  of  public  repu¬ 
tation  at  which  prudence,  or  certainly  timidity, 
would  have  made  a  halt,  and  dLscontinued  efibiits 
by  which  I  was  far  more  likely  to  diminish  my  fame  ^ 
than  to  increase  it.” 

In  the  beginning  of  1811,  Scott  sent  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  formed  in  London  to  collect  j 
subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese,  a  ! 
contribution  of  £105,  the  proceeds  of  the  publication  | 
of  “  The  Vision  of  Don  Ro<lerick.”  In  the  same  _ 
year  the  Ballantynes  advanced,  on  the  security  of 
the  as  yet  unwritten  though  long-meditated  poem  of  j 
“  Rokeby,”  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which  Sir  Walter  re-  ; 
quired  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  the  original  farm 
of  Abbotsford. 

For  his  eilition  of  “  Somer’s  Collection  of  Tracts,” 
published  in  1812,  he  received  £  1,365;  and  for 
“The  Life  and  Works  of  .Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,” 
which  appeared  in  1814,  he  was  paid  the  sum  of  ’ 
£1,500. 

Hitherto  the  intellectual  gifts  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  been  endowed  had  been  to  him 
an  estate  producing  no  inconsiderable  annual  rev¬ 
enue.  But  with  the  publication  of  “  Waverley,”  in 
1814,  a  mine  was  discovered  on  this  estate,  which 
ultimately  yielded  to  its  possessor  an  amount  of 
profit  which  before  his'  time  had  been  certainly  un¬ 
exampled.  It  would  be  impomible  to  form  any¬ 
thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  large  sums 
whi^Sir  Walter  received  for  the  difierent  novela  I 
composing  the  Waverley  series.  But  perhaps  some 
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idea  of  their  magnitude  may  be  afforded  by  the 
mention  of  the  few  facts  with  which  we  are  about  to 
conclude  this  article.  “Woodstock”  was  sold  for 
more  than  £  8,000.  And  when  Scott  determined  to 
wipe  off  the  lo^  of  debt  with  which  he  found  himself 
burdened,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  failure 
of  the  two  firms  of  Ballantyne  &  Co.  and  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co.,  the  result  of  his  exertions  between 
January,  1826,  and  January,  1828,  was  in  all  very 
nearly  £  40,000.  This  amount,  however,  includes 
the  sum  of  £  18,000  which  Sir  Walter  received  <br 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  “  Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon.”  And  that  the  toils  of  the  two  succeeding 
years  were  equally  fortunate  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  at  a  meeting  of  Scott’s  cred¬ 
itors  which  was  held  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1830,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously:  “That  Sir  Walter  Scott  be  requested  to 
accept  of  his  furniture,  plate,  linen,  paintings,  li¬ 
brary,  and  curiosities  of  every  description,  as  the  best 
means  the  creditors  have  of  expressing  their  very 
high  sense  of  bis  most  honorable  conduct,  and  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  unparalleled  and 
most  successful  exertions  he  hes  made,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  make,  for  them.” 

And  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labors  in 
1832,  he  had  reduced,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  various  works,  a  debt  of  £  1 1 7,000  to 
£  64,000,  which  last  sum,  we  believe,  was  finally 
liquidated  by  the  continued  sale  of  the  unrivalled 
pi^ucdons  of  his  pen. 


THE  FALLIBILITY  OF  CRITICS. 


It  is  a  tolerably  notorious  fact  that  critics  some¬ 
times  make  mistakes.  They  have  not  unfroquently 
—  even  when  personal  prejudices  did  not  come  into 
play  —  condemned  what  was  excellent,  and  praised 
what  was  execrable.  It  might  be  one  comfort  to 
persons  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  by 
such  hostility  to  remember  how  little  the  most  spite¬ 
ful  of  critics  can  do.  Of  all  the  condemnations 
which  a  critic  can  pass  upon  a  book,  there  is  only 
one  which  is  really  injurious,  even  if  bis  judgment 
is  accepted  by  his  readers.  If  he  says  that  a  book 
is  scandalous  or  immoral,  or  that  it  sacrifices  true 
principles  of  art  for  the  sake  of  false  glare  and  easy 
success,  be  only  pufis  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  large 
class  ;  even  if  he  accuses  it  of  the  one  unpardoname 
crime  of  dulness,  he  is  bound  to  extract  some  amuse¬ 
ment  from  it  on  his  own  account,  and  so  frequently 
persuades  his  readers  that  the  amusement  is  inher¬ 
ent,  not  in  the  critic,  but  in  his  victim.  The  com¬ 
fort,  it  is  true,  is  a  cold  one,  because  no  one  really 
likes  to  be  abused,  even  when  the  abuse  is  indirect¬ 
ly  advantageous ;  and  therefore  a  large  number  of 
unsuccessfid  writers  endeavor  to  find  a  more  radical 
consolation  in  the  belief  that  critics  enjoy  a  special 
fallibility  of  their  own.  There  are  the  established 
examples  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  whose  names 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  as  tiresome  tags  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  eloquence  as  Lord  Macaulay’s  eternal 
New-Zealander,  or  the  German  who  is  always  de¬ 
veloping  something  out  of  his  internal  consciousness ; 
whilst  others  may  prefer  the  cases  of  Bunyan  or  De 
Foe,  where  the  uneducated  public  anticipated  the 
judgment  of  their  professional  guides.  To  the  dis¬ 
appointed  author  of  the  ordinary  type  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  except  perhaps  that  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  literature  the  value  of  which  is  so  plainly 
stamped  upon  its  surface  that  no  tolerably  intelli¬ 
gent  person  can  mistake  it.  There  is  a  numerous 


body  of  persons  who  succeed  in  writing  themselves 
down  asses,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read ;  and  if 
both  the  populace  and  the  professed  judges  unan¬ 
imously  condemn  a  book,  the  chance  that  it  belongs 
to  this  category  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  cer¬ 
tainty.  There  is,  however,  another  case  in  which 
the  decision  is  more  doubtful.  When  a  writer  can 
appeal  from  hostile  reviews  to  a  large  circulation,  he 
has  at  least  a  primS  facie  defence.  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  might  have  argued  with  some  plausi¬ 
bility  that  it  was  more  likely  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review  should  be  committing  a  fresh  blunder  than 
that  be  should  be  selling  numerous  editions  of  utter 
nonsense.  Mr.  Tupper  may  wrap  himself  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  testimonial  and  his  innumerable 
admirers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  declare 
that  the  popular  instinct  is  better  than  cultivated 
criticism  ;  and  indeed  something  may  be  said  on  his 
side  of  the  question.  There  u  no  smoke  without 
fire,  and  there  must  be  some  cause  for  the  great  ex¬ 
tension  of  Tupperian  worship.  -  Mormonism  is  im¬ 
moral  and  irrational,  but  we  confidently  infer  that 
it  could  not  have  made  so  many  converts  without 
satisfying  more  or  less  some  wants  of  human  nature. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Tupper  must  evidently 
supply  an  intellectual  food  which  is  in  some  sort 
suitable  to  the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  persons. 
His  critics  attribute  its  success  to  its  negative  quali¬ 
ties,  —  to  the  felicity  with  which  twaddle  is  watered 
down  till,  like  the  ^valenta  Arabica  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  it  suits  the  weakest  digestions,  and  to  its 
absence  of  any  blundering  into  originality  which 
might  shock  minds  of  a  certain  low  calibre.  '  But 
then  Mr.  Tupper  might  uige,  if  mere  inanity  is  so 
pleasing,  why  do  not  more  people  succeed  ?  It  is 
all  very  well  for  critics  to  sneer,  but  how  many  of 
them  would  resist  the  temptation  of  talking  nonsense 
if  they  could  obtain  for  it  a  vast  circulation  ?  If  the 
trick  IS  to  be  done  so  easily,  with  no  expenditure  of 
mental  labor,  there  would  be  plenty  of  persons 
not  too  squeamish  to  perform  it.  If  money  is  to  be 
picked  up  in  bandfub  simply  for  the  trouble  of  con¬ 
tinuous  twaddling,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  people 
would  not  twaddle  continuously.  There  must  there¬ 
fore  be  some  element  of  success,  not  so  easily  attain¬ 
able,  which  acute  critics  have  managed  to  overlook. 
And  we  must  admit  that,  if  Mr.  Tupper  is  not  a  man 
of  genius,  —  an  hypothesis  which  to  us  is  Incredible, — 
he  is  at  least  a  man  of  rare  good  fortune.  The  only 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  if  we  set  aside  the 
explanation  of  his  being  a  misunderstood  genius, 
must  be  that,  by  singular  good  luck,  he  has  hit  upon 
that  precise  vein  of  commonplace  which  pleases  the 
popular  mind.  He  is  so  fortunate  as  spontaneously 
to  secrete  nonsense  after  the  special  pattern  which 
at  the  time  is  salable ;  for  a  man  not  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  same  talent  —  if  we  may  use  the 
word  in  such  a  connection  —  to  imitate  Mr.  Tupper 
would  be  as  difiScult  as  to  execute  a  work  of  real 
genius.  It  may  be  as  possible  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  some  special  kind  of  mud  as  of  the  noblest  metals  ; 
and  if  the  popular  fancy  happiens  to  run  upon  it 
equally,  it  will  become  as  valuable  as  gold  fur  the 
time,  though  possessed  of  properties  far  less  intrinsi¬ 
cally  useful. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  might  be  made  out  by  the 
writers  of  sensation  novels.  They  have  been  uni¬ 
versally  condemned  by  all  writers  who  pretend  to 
purity  of  taste.  It  is  easy,  it  is  said,  to  make  a  novel 
attractive  to  the  vulgar  if  you  will  spice  it  highly 
enough  with  murder, bigamy,  adultery,  and  exciting 
incidents.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  taste 
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has  gained  temporary  currency  by  some  pandering 
to  popular  bad  taste  or  sheer  stupidity  than  that  he 
should  be  unable,  in  the  vast  variety  of  schools,  to 
find  some  effective  champions.  On  the  other  band, 
the  learned  have  always  certain  weaknesses  from 
which  the  populace  is  exempt.  They  are  not  quite 
content  to  be  amused  unless  they  are  amused  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule ;  but  then,  when  their  pet  rules  are 
obeyed,  they  are  apt  to  take  the  obe<llence  in  place 
of  amusement  They  admire  technical  skill  more 
than  genius,  and  when  a  writer  of  established  repu¬ 
tation  has  elaborated  a  dull  book  in  accordance 
with  all  the  rules  of  art,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it 
becomes  a  point  of  honor  with  educated  persons  to 
admire  it  by  wa^  of  showing  their  superiority  to  the 
vulgar  who  insist  on  being  amused.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  poet,  like  Mr.  Swinburne,  glorifies  his  own  in¬ 
sight  by  bestowing  exuberant  praise  on  persons 
whose  merit  no  one  else  can  see,  and,  as  Mr.  Kus- 
kin  has  ingeniously  observed  in  the  case  of  judg¬ 
ments  passed  by  poets  upon  painters,  mistakes  the 
enthusiasm  which  a  trifle  can  raise  in  him  for  some 
mysterious  property  in  the  trifle. 

Thus  a  good  deal  of  excellent  praise  is  wasted  by 
most  men  of  genius  on  inferior  writers  who  owe 
everything  to  the  enthusiastic  fancy  of  the  genius. 
And,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that,  to  secure 
a  reputation,  it  should  be  approved  both  by  the 
upper  and  lower  houses, —  with,  indeed,  this  pro¬ 
viso,  that  the  case  must  fairly  come  before  them ; 
for  of  course  there  are  many  men  whose  aim  prevents 
their  being  really  known  to  both  classes,  and  In  such 
cases  mere  ignorance  must  not  be  construed  as  con¬ 
demnation. 


A  STRANGER’S  IMPRESSION  OF  VIENNA. 

There  is  one  Austrian  citv  in  Austria,  and  that 
is  Vienna.  Every  other  belongs  more  or  less  to 
some  separate  nationality.  Salzburg  is  German, 
Prague  Bohemian  with  a  German  varnish,  Buda- 
Pesth  Hungarian,  Trieste  —  to  misuse  the  only 
word  which  exactly  describes  it  —  Levantine,  but 
Vienna  is  Austrian,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  and 
not  of  any  part  of  it ;  a  cesspool  of  nationalities,  an 
orderly  microcosm  of  the  chaotic  world  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  Imperial  sceptre.  The  city  is  the 
realization  of  the  Ilapsburg  dream,  a  place  where  a 
dozen  nationalities,  fave  languages,  three  railically 
difierent  civilizations,  meet  and  jostle  and  struggle 
and  embrace  in  inextricable  and  yet  orderly  confu¬ 
sion,  with  the  greatest  of  these  nationalities,  the  most 
flexible  of  these  languages,  the  most  hopeful  of  these 
civilizations,  riding  calmly,  almost  indolently,  at  the 
top.  Necessity  has  produced  in  Vienna  the  result 
which  the  Hapeburgs  have  striven  in  vain  for  four 
centuries  to  secure  throughout  their  dominions,  —  a 
working  harmony  between  Westan<l  East,  an  inter¬ 
national  tolerance,  a  co-operation,  more  or  less  cor¬ 
dial,  of  the  most  jarring  creeds,  races,  and  systems 
of  society.  Jews  own  the  houses  in  which  Ultra- 
montanes  inveigh  against  the  laxity  which  tolerates 
the  Synagogue ;  Germans,  looking  as  if  they  had 
just  stepp^  off  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  give  the 
word  ot  command  to  brown  men  with  almond  eyes 
'  who  glance  backwards  like  Calmucks  or  startled 
horses ;  engineers,  exactly  like  Englishmen,  and 
much  better  educated,  apportion  burdens  to  women 
barefooted,  barelegged,  with  apparently  —  it  is  not 
quite  the  fact,  we  suppose  —  only  a  blue  chemise 
between  them  and  nsikedness.  Equipages  from 
Long  Acre  splash  men  in  sheepskin,  paWes  are 


watched  by  sentries  who  shake  their  heads  when 
addressed  in  any  tongue  spoken  by  civilized  man, 
and  the  last  telegram  from  Paris  is  posted  up  in  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  there  scarcely  exists  a  book.  And 
all  this  bizarre  jumble  of  tongues,  manners,  and 
ideas  proiluces  no  disorder,  no  hostility,  no  visible 
clashing,  in  the  streets.  The  Austrian  ideal  has 
been  realized  in  Vienna,  and  the  city,  where  of  all 
others  the  population  is  apparently  least  homogene¬ 
ous,  is  also  of  all  others  that  which  apparently  re¬ 
quires  least  police  supervision. 

The  German  has  not  absorbed  the  Magyar  or  the 
Croat,  the  Slovack  or  the  Pole,  the  Italian  or  the 
Rouman,  but  he  has  in  Vienna  varnished  them  till 
their  collision,  as  they  roll,  produces  no  visible  fric¬ 
tion.  Stand  in  the  Graben,  the  Viennese  Cheap- 
side,  and  forget  all  but  what  you  see,  and  you  can¬ 
not  avoid  the  thought  that  under  happier  circum¬ 
stances  the  Austrian  ideal  might  not  have  been 
unattainable.  There  i<t  the  Empire,  as  in'  the  view 
of  the  Hofburg  it  ought  to  be,  with  all  its  races, 
tongues,  creeds,  manners,  and  traditions,  separate 
and  distinct,  yet  all  peacefully  working  together  to 
build  up  external  civilization,  fusing  themselves 
without  blows  into  one  polite,  gentle,  —  it  might  be, 
high-cultured,  and  eminently  original  people.  The 
German,  who,  under  Italian  guidance,  is  teaching 
those  Polish  workmen  where  to  put  on  that  stucco, 
is  no  more  hostile  to  them  than  is  the  Slovack  woman 
who  brings  them  water,  the  dark  Croat  in  uniform 
who  is  watching  them  so  curiously,  the  intensely 
Viennese  coachman  who  is  driving  past  as  if  he 
had  entered  for  a  chariot  race,  the  Jew  who  will 
pay  them  all,  or  the  Americanized  German  who  is 
protesting  at  his  shop-door  that  he  will  not  have  the 
way  blocked  with  so  many  ladders.  Vienna  is  the 
centre,  the  depot,  the  factory,  the  banking-house, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  kingdoms ;  and  every  turn 
reminds  the  stranger  of  the  truth.  Besides  the 
endless  variety  of  face  and  costume  among  the  peo¬ 
ple, —  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  stroll,  but  walks 
rather  rapidly,  —  the  shops  announce  their  goods  in 
different  characters,  —  two  at  least  of  which,  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Hebrew,  are  never  seen  in  the  West, — 
and  shopmen  speak  all  tongues  with>  apparently 
equal  readiness.  Not  that  Vienna  is  cosmopolitan 
in  the  Parisian  signification  of  the  term;  it  is  only 
many-nationed,  —  the  self-dependent  centre  of  a 
mighty  though  chaotic  power. 

The  next  thing  which  strikes  the  stranger  is  the 
originality  of  the  city  itself  as  a  structure.  It  has 
obviously  never  been  designed  by  prince,  architect, 
or  people,  but  has  simply  grown  The  site  is  one  of 
the  strangest  imaginable.  Gazetteers  say  Vienna 
is  on  the  Danube,  but  that  is  precisely  where  Vienna 
is  not,  and  where  by  every  law  of  economics  it 
ought  to  have  been.  How  it  came  where  it  is,  is  to 
the  stranger  inexplicable ;  but  there  it  is,  five  miles 
from  the  great  river  which  ought  to  pour  into  its 
lap  the  wealth  of  the  greatest  valley  in  Europe,  but 
with  which  it  is  as  yet  entirely  unconnected.  There 
is  not  even  a  tramway  between  Vienna  and  the 
Danube ;  and  grain  is  still  carried  up  the  bank  to 
the  warehouses,  sack  by  sack,  by  half-naked  por¬ 
ters  on  two  francs  a  day.  It  is  nearly  a  two  hours’ 
walk  from  the  city  to  the  river ;  and  the  good  Vien¬ 
nese  have  apparently  no  intention  of  bridging  the 
distance,  no  idea  that  the  expenditure  of  a  million 
or  two  might  make  their  city  a  port  of  unrivalled 
importance  and  capacity.  We  do  not  know  that 
they  would  spend  the  money  if  they  did  perceive  it, 
getting  on  not  being  the  Viennese  ideal  at  all,  but 
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only  an  eaay  life.  They  would  gr^tly  prefer  abus¬ 
ing''  tbeir  government  for  not  doing  it  Between 
the  river  and  the  city  stretches  the  Prater,  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  of  Vienna;  and  the, Viennese,  safely 
lodged  in  a  chair,  listening  to  a  perfect  military 
band,  is  ouite  content  to  leave  his  glorious  river,  not 
three  miles  from  his  seat,  to  roll  on  uselessly,  will 
not  even  ask  that  its  little  affluent,  the  Donau,  which 
enters  the  city,  be  made  clean,  or  sweet,  or  useful.. 
A  million  or  two  would  make  Vienna  a  port  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  even  as  it  is  Americans  would  have 
a  thousand  steamers  upon  its  waters. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  strange  defect,  Vienna 
enjoys  a  splendid  situation.  By  Land  it  is  the  half¬ 
way  house  between  East  and  West,  between  London 
and  Constantinople ;  it  is  the  centre  of  a  railway 
network  which  touches  Paris  and  Belgrade,  and  it 
is  the  natural  bonded  warehouse  for  the  whole  trade 
between  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  West. 
The  city  itself  is  gloomily  magnificent.  Crushed  in 
till  recently  among  fortifications,  it  has  grown,  like 
all  such  cities,  straight  into  the  air.  London  is  not 
so  populated  as  old  Vienna,  yhe  streets  are  narrow 
beyond  Continental  example,  more  narrow  than 
those  of  Florence  ;  the  people  live  in  fiats  and  single 
rooms ;  and  the  stately  houses  tower  into  the  air,  as  if 
seeking  perpetually  the  sunshine  they  yet  cannot  ob¬ 
tain.  Space  has  been,  as  it  were,  fought  for,  till  in 
old  Vienna  there  is  not  a  mean  house,  and  scarcely 
one  which  enjoys  a  full  blaze  of  light.  The  effect  is 
curiously  Austrian,  that  of  a  city  gloomy,  inconven¬ 
ient,  and  half  civilized,  yet  infinitely  imposing  and 
durable.  Despite  the  multiplicity  of  signs,  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  shops,  the  visible  love  of  color,  there  is 
nothing  tawdry  or  meretricious ;  all  is  as  dignified 
as  if  the  old  Spanish  spirit  still  lingered  in  the  capi- 
tal,  as  it  does  in  its  palace.  This  stateliness  is  the 
more  remarkable  bemuse,  the  Cathedral  excepted, 
the  buildings  are  by  no  means  grand.  Even  St 
Stephen’s  is  cluttered  up  by  houses  till  half  its  exter¬ 
nal  grandeur  is  lost,  though  nothing,  fortunately, 
can  interfere  with  the  solemn  beauty  of  its’  interior, 
with  its  mighty  forest  of  pillars,  black  with  age  and 
healthy  neglect,  and  its  unique  effects  of  light.  By 
some  peculiarity  in  its  architecture,  which  the  writer 
is  not  architect  enough  to  comprehend,  the  mighty 
length  of  the  central  aisle  is  divided  by  shadows 
into  three.  Near  the  doorway  all  is  bright,  then 
comes  a  great  space  of  shadow  so  deep  that  the  eye 
scarcely  pierces  it,  and  then  a  fiood  of  light  upon 
the  chancel.  The  spectator,  therefore,  himself 
standing  in  a  glare,  looks  through  a  cloud  of  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  priests,  revealed  under  the  fullest  blaze, 
an  effect  which,  scenic  as  it  may  seem  in  our  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  reality  deepens  the  emotion  of  slight  awe 
from  which  no  stranger  who  enters  the  pile  can  be 
wholly  free. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  building,  as  of  all  the 
old  city,  is  dark-gray,  not  the  result  of  smoke,  but 
of  age,  —  a  gray  which  immensely  adds  both  to  its 
stateliness  and  its  gloom.  Round  this  city  the  true 
Vienna,  old  and  grand,  but  a  mere  clump  of  building, 
covering  less  space  than  the  City  of  London,  circles 
a  series  of  bright,  smiling  avenues,  partly  lined  with 
houses,  and  called  by  strangers  boulevards,  or  by 
the  people  “  Rings.”  They  have  been  planted  on 
the  old  glacis  which  once  hemmed  in  the  city,  and 
when  finished  they  will  be  unsurpassed  in  Europe  ; 
the  whole  forming  concentric  rings  of  trees  and 
bright,  buff-colored  palaces,  many  of  them  adorned 
to  profusion  outside  with  gilding  and  color.  A  cer¬ 
tain  richness  and  luxuriousness  of  taste  marks  the 


Viennese  architects  of  to-day,  which,  though  it  may 
degenerate  into  vulgarity,  undoubtedly  for  tl^ 
present  prohibits  sameness.  The  buildings  go  on 
slowly,  for  the  Viennese  are  not  speculative,  and 
business  men  cling  to  the  ancient  city,  the  very 
hotel-keepers  preferring  their  worm-eaten  caravan¬ 
serais  to  the  bright  structures  of  the  boulevards ; 
but  in  ten  years  they  will  be  finished,  and  Vienna 
will  then  be  externally  at  once  London  and  Paris. 
Round  the  Rings,  again,  stretch  villages,  or  rather 
faubourgs,  radiating  outwards  like  spokes  from  an 
axle,  and  capable  of  almost  infinite  extension. 
They  are  not  pretty  yet,  for  they  are  badly  paved, 
badly  drained,  wanting  in  trees,  and  deficient  in 
gutters ;  but  they  are  lined  with  houses  fortunately 
erected  on  the  old  idea  that  a  house  is  to  hold  many 
families,  —  the  grand  secret  of  avoiding  meanness  in 
city  architecture ;  and  the  improvements  will  come 
with  peace  and  English  capital. 

It  IS  here  that  the  professional  classes  live,  on 
terms  which  ought  to  make  Vienna  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  residences  for  the  Continental  English. 
Actuated,  we  imagine,  chiefiy  by  a  vague  fear  of  a 
despotism  which  no  longer  exists,  they  throng  in 
Dr^en  and  Frankfort  and  Munich,  and  avoid  a 
city  where  all  the  delights  of  a  great  capital,  of  an 
exquisite  country-side,  —  twelve  minutes  and  six¬ 
pence  take  you  to  a  miniature  Alps,  —  are  combined 
with  rare  cheapness  and  the  pleasantest  society.  A 
fiat  of  five  good  rooms  costs  in  Vienna  £50  a  year, 
and  the  writer  was  assured  on  undeniable  authority 
that  a  family  could  live  in  easy  comfort  for  £  400  a 
year ;  a  comfort  immensely  increased  by  the  fact  that 
etiquette  allows  ladies  to  walk  by  daylight  un¬ 
attended,  and  by  the  most  marked  external  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Vienna,  the  perfection  of  the  means  of 
locomotion.  Omnibuses  go  everywhere,  barouches 
can  be  hired  at  every  corner  for  eight  shillings  the 
half  day,  and  cabs  as  good  as  English  broughams 
are  driven  for  sixpence  the  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a 
rate  which  would  make  the  driver  of  a  London 
hansom  stare.  The  Viennese  whips  are  the  best  in 
the  world,  they  will  not  drive  slowly,  they  use  the 
swifl  Hungarian  horses  which  are  not  harnessed  tiU 
they  are  seven  years  old,  and  they  are  the  only 
persons  visibly  under  strict  police  discipline.  They 
do  not  drink,  and  for  a  genuine  Viennese  to  be  un¬ 
civil  is  an  impossibility.  The  city,  moreover,  is 
perhaps  the  most  orderly  in  the  world.  The  only 
visible  sign  of  authority  is  the  gendarme,  planted 
like  a  sentry  at  each  cross-road,  just  where  in  Lon¬ 
don  the  “  island  ”  would  be,  to  keep  the  Viennese 
whips  in  order ;  but  the  streets  are  as  safe  by  day 
and  night  as  those  of  London,  magnificently  lighted, 
and  freer  than  any  city  in  Europe  from  the  social 
evil. 

Vienna  is  said  to  be  dissolute,  probably  is  so; 
but,  partly  from  careful  regulation,  partly  from  some 
beneficial  peculiarities  in  its  manners,  its  laxity  is 
not  apparent  to  the  eye.  There  is  no  Haymarket 
in  Vienna,  —  no  part  of  the  city  which  cannot  be 
traversed  at  any  hour  with  the  most  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  annoyance,  insult,  or  fiersonal  danger. 
Distances,  owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  city, 
—  a  wheel  with  a  second  tire  half-way  between  the 
axle  and  the  exterior,  —  are  not  great ;  and  though 
the  inhabitants  complain  that  the  police  are  careless, 
they  are  probably  better  governed, —  for  mnnicipal 
purposes,  we  mean,  —  and  less  governed,  than  the 
people  of  any  European  capital,  London  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  Talk  is  free,  if  printing  is  not ;  and  the 
population,  well  off,  indolent,  and  disposed  to  lux- 
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urj,  syenges  itself  for  every  act  it  disapproves  by 
satire,  —  satire  as  keen  and  almost  as  ill-natured  as 
that  of  Paris.  Shut  out  from  politics,  encouraged 
to  seek  pleasure,  exempt  the  subdivision  of  prop¬ 
erty  from  poverty,  and  enjoying  a  beautiful  though 
not  serene  climate,  the  Viennese  have  become  the 
Tuscans  of  Glermany.  “  All  our  vices,”  said  a  keen¬ 
ly  intelligent  Austrian  to  the  writer,  “  official,  na¬ 
tional,  and  social,  may  be  described  in  a  sentence, 
—  ‘  From  the  Kaiser  to  the  water-carrier,  we  c^onfuse 
leisure  with  idleness.*  ” 


A  BENGALI  WILL. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  nothing  is  in¬ 
teresting  until  we  know  a  good  deal  about  it  Al¬ 
most  any  subject,  we  believe,  may  excite  interest 
and  attract  attention  if  treated  with  sufficient  detail 
to  make  each  part  of  it  comprehensible ;  and  in  this 
hope  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Bengali  will. 

At  the  very  outset  we  must  entreat  them  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  word  “  India  ”  represents,  not  a  single 
country,  but  a  continent.  It  corresponds  to  Europe, 
not  to  France  or  Spmn.  It  comprises  many  races, 
as  different  from  each  other  as  Spaniards  from  Nor¬ 
wegians  :  some  bold  and  warlike,  like  the  Sikhs  and 
Rajpoots;  some  brave,  sturdy,  and  sober,  like  the 
Mahrattas ;  some  keen,  subtle,  but  wanting  alike  in 
bodily  strength  and  personal  courage,  like  the  Ben¬ 
galis.  There  is  not  a  single  Bengali  —  i.  e.  a  native 
of  Bengal  Proper —  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal  comprises  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  Of 
»ese,  the  first  alone  —  i.  c.  Bengal  Proper  —  has  a 
population  of  thirty-six  millions,  the  same  as  France. 
The  people  are  dark,  with  small  bones,  small 
hands  and  feet,  their  tbrms  characterized  by  soil¬ 
ness  of  outline,  there  b  nothing  rugged  or  gnarled 
about  them;  perhaps  a  harsh-featured,  athletic, 
sinewy  Scotchman  b  the  most  perfect  antithesis  in 
nature  to  a  Bengali.  They  are  sometimes  tali,  —  the 
upper  classes  often  corpulent, —  but  generally  smaller 
and  weaker  than  our  people,  yet  capable  of  sustained 
exertion  in  walking,  and  carrying  burdens,  to  a  won¬ 
derful  extent  A  tall,  vigorous  English  officer  is 
put  on  hb  mettle  if  he  tries  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
hb  wife’s  palanquin  carried  by  diminutive,  slender 
bearers  in  gangs  of  eight,  four  carrying  at  a  time, 
who  trot  along  at  a  pace  he  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with,  and  tnb  for  a  stage  of  ten  to  twelve  miles, 
wnich  they  will  sometimes  double.  The  Bengalis 
are  extremely  intelligent ;  they  are  found  as  clerks 
and  writers  over  a  great  part  of  India.  The  Hindoo 
races  in  general  are  more  desirous  of  education, 
and  far  more  intelligent,  than  their  conquerors  the 
Mussulmans  ;  and  m  former  times,  as  at  present, 
almost  every  Mohammedan  had  a  Hindoo  Diwan, 
that  is,  a  minister  or  factotum,  to  manage  his  affairs. 

In  his  secret  soul,  the  quick-witted,  subtle  Bengali, 
accustomed  to  gain  his  ends  by  skilful  diplomacy 
and  management,  despises  the  obtusencss  of  the 
strong-willed  European,  who  cannot  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  finesse,  and  who  likes  to  go  straight  to  his 
point,  like  an  elephant  through  a  jungle,  trampling 
upon  and  crashing  through  every  obstacle  in  hb 
path.  The  Bengalis  have  been  for  centuries  enslaved 
by  stronger  and  hardier  races  than  their  own  ;  they 
have  been  conquered  and  reconquered  by  Afghans, 
Pathans  (L  e.  Afghans  born  in  India),  and  Mahrat¬ 
tas,  and,  just  as  the  descendants  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  conquerors  were  becoming  effete  fkim  mixing 


with  the  subject  races,  a  strong  European  govern¬ 
ment  arose  in  their  place.  The  Bengali  Mussulmans 
have  become  almost  identified  with  the  Hindoos; 
they  have  even  adopted  Hindoo  superstitions  and 
Hindoo  customs  ;  and  the  whole  populadon  b,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  nbtory,  more  or 
less  characterized  by  the  vices  produced  by  centu¬ 
ries  of  slavery. 

One  peculiarity  of  Bengal  is  the  custom  of  prop¬ 
erty  being  held  in  common  by  the  whole  family. 
All  the  brothers,  with  their  sons  and  grandsons,  live 
together  in  the  family  house,  and  hold  in  common 
all  the  property  they  have  inherited.  But  if  any  of 
them  acquires  property  by  his  own  exertions,  he  can 
leave  that  as  he  pleases. 

Formerly,  a  convert  to  Chrbtianity  was  treated 
as  dead,  and  was  at  once  deprived  of  his  birthright 
and  of  all  share  in  hb  ancestral  inheritance.  But 
some  years  ago  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  that 
no  change  of  religion  could  affect  civil  rights ;  so 
that  converts  cannot  now  be  disinherited,  though, 
of  course,  the  family  house  is  made  too  hot  to  hold 
them. 

The  Hindoos  have  many  so-called  sacred  books,  as 
the  Vedas,  the  Puranas,  &c.  Of  these  the  Vedas 
are  the  oldest  and  purest ;  they  are  the  oldest  book 
in  the  world  except  the  Bible,  and  they  are  said  to 
contain  some  Echoes  of  Truth  handed  down  by 
early  tradition.  But  it  would  almost  appear  as  if 
the  Enemy  of  mankind  had  but  one  plan  for  leading 
men  deeper  and  deeper  into  error ;  for  just  as  the 
Old  Testament  was  made  of  none  effect  by  Rab¬ 
binical  tradition,  and  the  pure  Gospel  was  per¬ 
verted  by  the  so-called  traditions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  so  have  their  spurious  imitations,  the  Koran 
and  the  Vedas,  been  deteriorated  and  debased.  At 
first,  commentaries  were  said  to  be  necessary,  and 
the  simple  pastoral  faith,  without  any  caste,  which 
is  taught  in  the  Vedas,  was  gradually  corrupted; 
poetic  imagery  was  taken  literally,  and  the  most 
childbh  fables  grew  out  of  metaphoric  expressions. 
For  instance,  the  phrase,  “the  golden-hanaed  sun,” 
so  appropriate  to  India,  where  his  rays  “  turn  this 
meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold,”  was  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  legend  of  the  sun  being  a  god  whose 
hands  were  cut  off’,  and  the  want  supplied  by  golden 
ones.  And  thus  the  stream  of  tradition  flowed 
down  the  facUi'i  descensus  Aiierni  until  it  ended  in 
that  sink  of  iniijuity,  the  Tantras,  the  most  modern 
and  the  vilest  of  Hindoo  sacred  books.  They  are 
too  vile  to  look  into,  yet  are  the  delight  of  the  age, 
even  of  numbers  who  have  received  an  English  edu¬ 
cation.  Raiuiuohun  Roy  and  his  followers,  the 
Bramho  Somaj,  revolted  from  the  excessive  immor¬ 
ality  of  modern  Hindooism,  and  set  up  the  Vedas 
as  their  standard.  Their  religion  was  a  sort  of 
deism ;  their  practice,  in  general,  no  better  than 
their  neighbors’.  The  more  earnest  and  honest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bramho  Somaj  have  lately  seceded  from 
the  main  body,  on  the  ground  that,  if  idolatry  is  not 
believed  in,  it  ought  not  to  be  praetbed,  and  that 
caste  should  not  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
know  it  to  be  based  on  falsehood.  Ihe  leader  of 
these  men,  who  thus  recognize  the  duty  of  acting 
according  to  their  light,  is  Baboo  Keshab  Chundra 
Sen,  of  whom  we  may  hope  still  better  things. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Hindoobm  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  the  performance  of  funeral  cere¬ 
monies.  The  happiness  of  a  person  after  death  de¬ 
pends  on  thb;  and  some  of  these  ceremonies  can 
only  be  performed  by  a  son,  real  or  adopted.  An 
adopted  son  filb  the  place  of  a  real  son  in  every 
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respect,  as  ainon;;  the  ancient  Romans,  and  he  can  be 
adopted  by  a  widow  as  well  as  by  her  husband  dur¬ 
ing  nis  lifetime.  In  the  case  of  native  princes,  the 
Bntish  government,  in  imitation  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  emperors,  generally  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
right  ot  an  adopted  son  to  succeed  to  his  father’s 
pnncipality  and  authority  unless  under  special  sanc¬ 
tion  of  government,  but  his  right  to  succeed  to  pri¬ 
vate  oroperty  is  not  denied,  and  of  course  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  is  not  interfered 
with ;  so  that  much  of  the  outcry  m:wle  by  some  ad¬ 
vocates  of  native  princes  about  the  cruelty  of  deny¬ 
ing  them  the  right  of  adoption,  on  which  they  believe 
their  salvation  depends,  is  totally  baseless.  Govern¬ 
ment  never  denies  the  right  of  adoption;  it  only 
denies  the  right  of  succession  to  princely  authority 
without  the  sanction  of  the  paramount  power.  Many 
of  these  principles  are  curiously  illustrated  in  a  Ben¬ 
gali  will  which  the  writer  had  the  gooil  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with.  The  testator  had  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  wealth,  consisting  of  landed 
property,  collieries,  and  shares  in  different  specula¬ 
tions,  ail  of  which  being,  as  he  e.vpressed  it,  “  self- 
acquired,”  and  not  inherited,  he  had  the  power  of 
leaving  to  whomsoever  he  chose. 

He  wgins  by  stating  that,  “as  no  one  can  have 
a  foreknowledge  of  the  time,  place,  or  manner  in 
which  his  body  shall  perish,”  he  is  “an.xious  and 
eager  to  frame  out  rules  for  the  management  and 
preservation  of  his  property.” 

lie  had  a  wife,  four  daughters,  and  some  grand¬ 
children,  but  he  does  not  mention  their  comfort  or 
welfare  as  an  object  of  his  solicitude,  although  he 
invests  his  widow  with  considerable  powers,  and 
seems  to  rely  upon  her  judgment.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  both  among  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  a 
woman’s  rights  over  her  own  property  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  maintained,  while  by  English  law  they 
ass  by  the  mere  fact  of  her  marriage  wholly  to  her 
usband ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  rounil-abgut  machinery 
of  trustees  that  her  money  can  be  secured  to  her 
own  use,  or  be  in  any  degree  at  her  own  disposal. 
But  a  Hindoo  married  lady  who  happens  to  be  an 
he<res8  manages  her  own  property  in  the  most  in¬ 
dependent  fa^ion ;  and.  If  her  estates  are  large,  has 
sometimes  her  own  “cutchery,”  or  office,  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

This  Hindoo  testator  relates :  “  All  my  property 
having  been  self-acquired,  and  my  brother’s  son 
having  no  right  or  interest  therein,  I  have  already 
dedicated  all  of  my  real  and  personal  property  to 
the  sheba  or  service  of  the  god  Damooilur  Chundcr 
Jee  Salgram  Shlla,  and  appointed  myself  to  the 
post  of  his  shahayet.” 

This  long-named  idol,  who  is  called  elsewhere  Sree 
Sree  Ishur  Shila,  is  a  form  of  Krishna,  who  Is  an 
avatar  or  Incarnation  of  Vishnu.  He  is  always 
represented  as  black  or  dark-blue  in  color.  When 
he  was  a  child  his  mother  tied  him  to  a  tree  for  some 
naughtiness  or  other.  In  onler  to  get  loose  he  ate 
up  the  rope  which  bound  him,  and  is  therefore  styled 
Damodua,  or  rope-eater.  Chandra  is  another  of  his 
titles,  and  means  giving  splendor.  Sree  is  simply 
lord  or  sir,  and  jee  is  a^lower  title,  like  Mr.,  only 
used  somewhat  in  the  American  fashion  of  “  I  say, 
mister  ” ;  so  that  the  whole  title  means  “  The  rope- 
eater-splendor-giving  Mister.”  But  the  salgram,  or 
shalgram,  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  idolatry  into 
which  pantheism  has  sunk.  If  we  once  assert  that 
the  Most  High  is  identified  with  His  work,  the 
grossest  idolatry  must  ensue. 

The  shalgram  which  is  worshipped  is  nothing 


more  than  the  fossil  ammonites,  the  beautiful  marks 
on  which  are  ascrilied  by  the  Hindoos  to  Vishnu. 

So  here  is  a  bequest  of  all  the  testator’s  property 
to  a  fossil  stone  supposed  to  represent  or  to  be  con¬ 
secrated  to  a  naughty  boy ! 

He  then  mentions,  that,  having  no  son,  and  his 
grandsons  by  his  daughters  being  minors,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  existing  members  of  bis 
family  are  competent  to  manage  his  mercantile 
speculations,  or  “  to  perform  the  duties  connected 
with  the  worship  and  service  of  the  god,  and  the 
distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor;  to  celebrate  the 
sradhat  or  funeral  ceremonies  of  bis  father  and 
mother,  and  the  daily,  yearly,  and  occasional  rites 
according  to  the  Vedas  and  Tantras ;  or  to  manage 
an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  Sanscrit  lan¬ 
guage  and  religion,  a  Bengali  school,  and  an  English 
school,  all  instituted  by  him,”  —  he  therefore  appoints 
two  executors  to  perform  these  duties  in  conjunction 
with  his  wife,  —  one  being  a  Baboo,  or  Bengali  gen¬ 
tleman,  whom  he  styles  “  the  virtuous,  well-behaved, 
reputable,  learned,  and  fortunate,  a  pleader  of  the 
Sudder  Court  in  Calcutta,  one  of  my  caste,  and  a 
relative  of  mine  ” ;  and  an  Armenian  gentleman  of 
good  standing  In  Calcutta.  The  appointment  of  a 
Christian  to  the  office  of  executor  of  such  a  will  is 
very  remarkable. 

The  cause  of  the  selection  of  one  who,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Hindoo  is  an  unclean  feeder  on  beef,  an  eater  of 
a  god,  and  an  outcast,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  heathen’s  consciousness  of  the  superior  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Christian. 

These  two  gentlemen  are  appointed  with  the  con¬ 
sent  and  approbation  of  the  testator’s  wife,  whose 
opinion  is  to  be  followed  if  the  executors  diff’er  from 
each  other  on  any  point,  and  in  whose  name  all 
suits  are  to  be  carried  on.  Nothing  is  more  note¬ 
worthy  than  the  assurance  with  which  every  Ben¬ 
gali  speaks  of  lawsuits  to  come.  Such  a  catastrophe 
is  rarely  contemplated  in  an  English  will ;  but  in 
Bengal  future  lawsuits  are  certainties,  and  the 
carrying  on  of  suits  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
business  of  life  among  all  classes.  These  two  ex¬ 
ecutors,  on  the  death  of  the  lady  in  question,  are  to 
install  whoever  of  the  testator’s  family  is  entitled  to 
the  post  of  principal  shabayet,  —  always  excepting 
his  (the  testator’s)  second  son-in-law,  “whom  he 
sees  to  be  utterly  worthless.” 

In  another  clause,  the  testator  states  that,  having 
no  son,  he  is  “  on  the  look-out  for  a  fit  boy  to  be 
taken  in  adoption  ” ;  but,  should  he  not  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  object  In  his  lifetime,  he  authorizes  his 
wife  to  adopt  a  son  in  his  stead.  Failing  sons  real 
or  adopted,  or  their  issue,  he  appoints  his  daughters 
to  the  post  of  shabayet,  but  the  descendants  in  the 
female  line  of  his  grandsons  are  forever  excluded. 
Should  his  family  fail,  the  management  of  the  De- 
wuttee  (idol’s)  estates  shall  devolve  upon  the  local 
agent  (of  government). 

All  his  land,  government  promissory  notes,  cash, 
&c.,  is  dedicated  to  the  god,  reserving  21,001  ru- 
])ees,  that  Is,  £2,100  2s.,  for  the  expense  of  his  own 
sradh,  or  funeral  ceremony.  He  gives  minute  di¬ 
rections  for  carrying  on  his  collieries,  and  disposing 
of  his  property  in  quicksilver,  teak-wood,  &c.,  add¬ 
ing  :  “  My  chief  object  is,  that  the  more  govern¬ 
ment  promissory  notes  are  added  to  the  estate  of 
the  said  god,  so  much  the  better.”  His  family  are 
to  have  no  claim  on  or  interest  in  the  estates  save 
their  monthly  allowance. 

The  interest  on  government  securities  is  not  to 
be  spent,  but  to  be  reinvested  every  time  that  it 
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amounts  to  500  rupees.  These  securities  are  to  be 
in  the  name  of  Sree  Sree  Ishur  Jee,  the  title  of  the 
idol,  meaning,  “Sir,  sir,  lord,  mister.”  A  seal, 
“  with  the  name  of  the  idol,”  as  he  openly  calls  it, 
is  to  be  used,  without  which,  and  the  signature  of 
the  shabayet,  no  document  shall  be  valid. 

A  garden  is  to  be  kept  up  in  good  condition,  and 
the  gardeners  shall  “  always  present  the  authities,  or 
guests,  wayfarers,  and  gentlemen,  with  fine  flowers 
and  fruits,  as  is  the  practice  now,”  and  shall  be 
“  dismissed  if  they  accept  any  price  for  the  same.” 

“  The  practice  of  giving  sheedas  (or  food)  to  the 
poor  wayfhrers  or  laborers  in  the  evening,  for  their 
diet,  shall  be  kept  up.” 

The  testator  had  established  two  temples  of  Shiva 
on  the  east  and  west  of  a  tank,  and  had  brought 
two  baun  lingas  (another  form  of  idol)  from  the  holy 
city  (Benares),  which  he  was  enabled,  bg  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  (!),  to  consecrate,  at  an  expense  of  501 
rupees. 

Two  rupees  and  a  half,  or  5s.,  monthly,  is  assigned 
for  daily  sheba  or  worship. 

Here  are  two  stone  emblems  of  the  same  idol, 
into  which,  after  formal  consecration,  the  god  in 
question  is  supposed  to  enter.  Omnipre-sence  is 
thus  ascribed  to  that  particular  deity,  yet  some 
special  sanctity  must  be  attached  to  the  stones 
tnemselves,  or  what  would  be  the  use  of  two  ?  A 
question  that  may  be  addressed  to  all  who  use 
images. 

In  the  midst  of  these  directions  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  grossest  idolatry,  a  clause  comes  in, 
oddly  providing  that  his  phaeton  and  horses  shall  be 
sold  and  the  price  credited  to  the  worship  of  the 
idol.  The  furniture  and  house  are  left  for  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  the  shabayet  (worshipper)  and  the  idol, 
&c.  The  family  are  to  live  in  the  idol’s  house,  as, 
we  presume,  his  guests. 

The  rfiabayets  may  sanction  “expenses  for  the 
performance  of  pious  acts  at  the  holy  places,  By- 
donantb,  Benares,  Gya,  and  Allahabad  ;  but  econom¬ 
ically,  not  unsuitable  or  exorbitant  in  any  way.” 

The  voge,  or  daily  offering  of  food  to  the  idol, 
shall  not  be  used  in  the  family,  but  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated,  as  at  present,  to  the  entertainment  of  authi- 
ties,  or  guests. 

In  a  clause  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  lawless 
state  of  Bengal,  and  the  frequency  with  which  acts 
of  violence  are  resorted  to,  the  testator  “  repeatedly 
and  positively  prohibits  everybody  to  commit  any 
assault,  or  to  do  any  illegal  act  in  reference  to  any 
claim  in  connection  with  bis  landed  estates  or  mer^ 
cantile  business,”  and,  if  anybody  commits  such  an 
act,  “  he  shall  personally  pay  the  expenses  thereof.” 

His  brother’s  sons  “  are  to  reside  in  a  separate 
house,  and  have  separate  board,  as  they  are  now 
doing  ” ;  but,  “  if  they  act  according  to  their  own 
will  and  pleasure,  and  take  possession  of  the  testator’s 
house,  they  are  to  forfeit  all  rights.” 

Here  is  another  proof  of  the  frequency  of  violence. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  country  where  we 
have  about  one  European  magistrate  to  each  million 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  the  practical  absence  of  all 
law  which  obliged  the  indigo-planters,  in  imitation 
of  their  neighbors,  the  native  landowners,  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  both  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  and  for  self-defence. 

The  testator  then  provides,  that,  “  if  any  of  his 
family  should  forsake  the  right  path  and  become 
apostate,  or  lose  his  caste,  then  he,  she,  or  they,  shall 
at  once  be  deprived  of  all  privileges,”  under  the 
will,  and  “  the  personal  property  and  ornaments  of 


the  said  impious  person  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  idol.”  He  or  she  shall  be  banished  from 
the  house  and  estate  of  the  idol,”  and  the  faithful 
members  of  the  family  “  shall  not  afford  any  shelter 
or  assistance  to  such  apostate,”  adding :  “  In  truth, 
all  my  property  having  been  dedicated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  idol,  no  one  can  have  any  right  or  title 
thereto  except  those  who  are  faithful  and  religious.” 

It  Is  curious  and  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
missions  to  see  this  provision  against  the  tide  of 
advancing  Christianity. 

He  then  provides  for  the  worship  of  the  four 
Shivas,  or  temples,  he  has  established  at  Benares; 
and  should  the  funds  specified  fail,  “  a  monthly  al¬ 
lowance  of  not  more  than  three  rupees  shall  be  paid 
from  the  estate  of  Damoodur  Chunder  Jee,”  —  i.  e, 
the  idol-proprietor,  or  squire  of  the  estate. 

Paying  out  money,  even  in  the  service  of  his  idols, 
appears  to  have  been  pain  and  grief  to  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  man. 

The  next  clause  begins,  “  Heaven  forbid !  ”  and 
provides  that,  should  tne  said  Damoodur  Chunder 
Jee  Shila,  or  the  four  Shivas  at  Benares,  or  the 
two  Shiva  Lingas  in  his  “  own  village,  be  stolen,  or, 
being  maimed,  become  unworthy  of  service  and  wor¬ 
ship,”  then,  in  lieu  of  the  Shalgram  Shila,  another 
Damoodur  Shila  shall  be  immediately  substituted, 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  rupees  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Inauguration  thereof,  and  he,  the  said 
Sree  Sree  Jee  (sir,  sir,  mister),  shall  become  the 
proprietor  of  the  whole  entire  Dewuttee  (idolatrous) 
estate.  And  this  substitution  of  new  idols  for  old 
ones  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  former  ones 
come  to  grief. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  total 
irrationality  of  Hindooism.  In  studying  it,  one  un¬ 
derstands  why  the  Scripture  styles  idolatry  “  folly.” 
The  Hindoo  has  practically  no  religion  at  all ;  he 
has  a  worship  and  abundance  of  ceremonies,  but 
he  has  no  clear  notion  of  any  redigio,  or  binding  to¬ 
gether  of  God  and  man.  He  has  many  atonements 
and  washings  away  of  sin  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges  and  other  sacred  rivers,  yet  the  educated 
Hindoo  will  generally  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  sin,  and  will  aigue  that  there  tIs  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  right  and  wrong,  —  that  God  is  the 
author  of  both.  Those  that  speak  of  sin  generally 
seem  to  mean  thereby,  not  moral  evil,  but  some 
failure  of  ceremonial  observance,  some  offence  to 
the  unseen  powers.  The  worship  of  the  idol  is  to 
obtain  some  temporal  good.  The  idol  itself  appears 
to  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  charm  or 
talisman  than  as  representing  what  we  should  call 
a  divinity. 

They  believe  in  “  luck,”  in  good  and  bad  fortune, 
in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  people  and  animals 
and  jewels.  Sejuinting  people  are  most  unlucky ; 
horses  with  one  kind  of  mark  are  almost  unsalable, 
while  others  will  fetch  any  price  from  being  curi¬ 
ously  and  “  luckily”  spotted.  The  turejuoise  is  sure 
to  bring  luck  to  the  wearer ;  the  owl  is  a  certain 
presage  of  misfortune.  Thus  the  idolater  passes 
through  life,  not  knowing  what  will  befall  him  here¬ 
after,  propitiating  his  own  ipol,  but  not  exactly  sure 
what  good  it  can  do  him,  but  desirous  of  making  a 
good  bargain,  and  get  as  much  good  as  cheaply  as 
he  can. 

He  hates  the  idea  of  death,  when  he  believes  his 
body  will  perish.  As  to  his  soul,  it  is  an  awful 
“  leap  in  the  dark.”  All  he  can  do  is  to  take  It 
under  as  favorable  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
as  may  be  possible. 
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Accordingly,  the  testator  expresses  his  earnest  de¬ 
sire  that  he  may  die  at  Benares,  adding,  “  Its  suc¬ 
cess  however,  depends  on  good  fortune,”  thus  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  shocking  distrust  of  his  ungratefol  idol ! 

“  Should  my  death  take  place  either  there  Ok*  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bhagaratti  ”  (as  second  best), 

“  or  any  other  place,  my  earnest  desire  and  expec¬ 
tation  are  that  all  iny  friends  and  relatives,  Brali- 
mins  and  Su<lra  (inferior  caste)  servants,  ami  others, 
instead  of  giving  way  to  sorrow  and  grief  for  iny 
approaching  end,  will  only  engjtge  themselves  in 
ministering  to  me  and  reading  and  repeating  to  me 
subjects  befitting  the  occasion,  and  texts  from  the 
Puranas  and  other  religious  books,  from  the  Aud- 
hoy-toya  Kiimaun,  &c.,  and  the  holy  name  of  Taruk 
Brahma  (Go<l),  in  performing  my  boilomif  (at  an 
expense  of  502  rupees),  and  other  desirable  acts  for 
the  salvation  of  my  soul,  and  distributing  not  less 
than  1,000  rupees  in  charity  ;  besides  a  milch  cow 
with  calf,  flour,  rice,  dal  and  ghi,  nine  gold  mohurs 
are  to  be  given  away  in  charity.” 

It  is  inexpressibly  sad  that  the  able,  energetic, 
noble-minded  old  llani  of  Nagpur,  whose  wise 
counsels  and  fidelity  to  the  British  alone  kept 
that  newly-annexed  territory  from  rising  against  us 
during  the  mutiny,  she,  who  was  honored  alike  by 
European  and  native,  when  she  came  to  die,  had 
herself  raised  up  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants  that 
she  might  worship  the  cow  and  yield  her  last  breath 
with  its  tail  in  her  hand,  clinging  to  it  as  to  her 
only  hope  bf  safety.  The  boitorny,  properly  Vait- 
arini,  is  the  payment  of  money  to  the  Brahmins  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pass  over  the  river  of  that  name 
after  death.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  idea 
of  a  river  to  be  crossed  by  the  disembodied  soul  is 
common  to  ancient  Romans,  the  Mussulmans,  and 
the  Hindoos.  But  the  Hindoo  knows  not  what  lies 
beyond  ;  it  is  all  dark,  vague,  and  cheerless.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  “  sweet  fields  beyond  the  living 
floo<l  ”  of  the  Christian  poet,  or  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  half-inspired  dreamer  of  Bedford  jail ! 

No  heathen  ever  yet,  like  Bunyan,  “  wished  to 
be  among  them !  ” 

The  testator  continues ;  “  'When  my  death  shall 

approach,  the  above  -  mentioned  -  shall  with 

great  despatch  take  me,  while  yet  in  the  possession 
of  my  senses,  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  duly 
and  satisfactorily  perform  the  last  acts  and  cere¬ 
monies,  for  which  the  person  or  persons  shall  imme¬ 
diately  receive  250  rupees.” 

Here  is  a  man  deliberately  giving  directions  tn 
his  own  case  for  an  act  of  the  greatest  inhumanity. 
The  sick  person  is  laid  by  the  river-bank,  half  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  and  mud, '  his  mouth  filled  with 
the  mud  of  the  river,  and  is  left  there  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  cold  night-dews, 
without  shelter  or  food,  until  he  expires.  Of  course, 
such  barbarous  treatment  causes  death  in  many 
cases  in  which,  with  pro{)er  care,  the  patient  would 
have  recovered  ;  and  through  ignorance  or  from  in¬ 
terested  motives  many  a  poor  creature  is  virtually 
murdered  by  these  means,  even  when  the  more  ac¬ 
tive  measures  of  suffocation  or  breaking  the  limbs 
are  not  resorted  to. 

Travellers  passing  in  boats, have  become  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  latter  atrocity. 

These  murders  can  be  committed  with  impunity, 
owing  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  immedi¬ 
ately  after  death,  when,  of  course,  all  evidence  of  vio¬ 
lence  is  removed.  If,  after  being  taken  down  to  die, 
a  person  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  recover,  there 
is  no  more  room  for  him  in  his  family ;  his  place  is 


filled  np,  and  he  becomes  an  outcast  from  fiunily 
and  home !  There  are  villages  inhabited  by  such 
outcasts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  above  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Government  is  almost  powerless  to  prevent 
these  atrocities,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghat-mur- 
tlers,  though  probably  much  more  might  be  done 
than  hiis  yet  been  attem[)ted. 

He  then  provides  that  “  if  his  death  takes  place 
at  a  distance  tVora  any  holy  river,  his  body  is  to  be 
taken  immediately  to  Benares  and  burnt  there.” 
250  rupees  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  of  his  wife.  And  the  will  continues,  “  After 
my  death  and  the  demise  of  my  wife,  the  ceremonies 
of  offering  oblations  of  cakes  to  each  of  us  at  Gya 
shall  be  performed  at  an  expense  of  201  rupees 
each,”  and  the  neces.-iary  travelling  expenses  of  his 
heirs  to  and  from  Gya  are  to  Ikj  defrayed.  Here 
is  a  sort  of  demon-worship  in  its  true  sense ;  i.  e. 
worship  offered  to  the  dead. 

He  leaves  pensions  of  from  two  to  four  rupees  a 
month  to  five  old  servants ;  directs  that  a  house  be 
let  “  to  Europeans  or  respectable  Hindoos  ” ;  provides 
for  the  children  of  one  of  his  rtdations,  in  case  they 
should  come  to  want,  eight  r>ipees  a  month  for 
adults,  and  four  rupees  for  minors,  and  five  rupees 
a  month  for  the  education  of  boj's,  and  also  provides 
doles  of  rice,  dhal,  and  salt,  for  poor  Brahman  wid¬ 
ows  in  his  native  village.  He  expresses  his  regret 
at  not  having  been  able  to  establish  a  dispensary  in 
his  native  village,  and  in  addition  to  the  Dharmsalla 
(serai  or  hospice),  now  established  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  guests,  he  wished  to  prepare  “  a  paksalla, 
or  kitchen,  in  the  outer  apartment,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  gentlemen  who  might  come  there  with¬ 
out  invitation,”  and  this  object  his  heirs  are  to  keep 
in  view. 

Then  comes  a  most  curious  clause  founding  a 
scholarship  of  eight  rupees  a  month,  “  out  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  god,  to  a  student  of  the  Presidency  Col¬ 
lege  well  read  in  literature,  but  firm  in  his  own  reli¬ 
gion.”  Of  course,  at  the  Presidency  College  the 
student  receives  an  English  education,  which  upsets 
all  that  Hindooism  teaches. 

So  in  the  estimate  of  monthly  expenses  for  the 
service  of  the  god,  “  feasting  of  guests,  feeding  of 
cows,  and  maintaining  the  English  school,”  follow 
one  another. 

On  one  occasion  a  Hindoo  priest  brought  to  Dr. 
Duff  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  a  young 
Hindoo  of  wealth,  whom  he  styled,  “  my  devotee,” 
in  order  to  found  scholarshijis  for  young  Hindoos  at 
the  Free  Church  Mission  College !  The  donor  was 
a  minor,  had  saved  this  money  out  of  his  personal 
allowance,  and  from  the  term  “  devotee  ”  used  re¬ 
specting  him  doubtless  worshipped  his  spiritual 
guide  every  morning,  yet  both  priest  and  disciple 
considered  it  a  good  work  to  found  scholarships  in  a 
mission-school !  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  super¬ 
stition. 

The  testator  then  fixes  the  monthly  allowances  of 
different  members  of  his  family ;  his  brother’s  sons 
and  a  son-in-law  getting  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
rupees  monthly,  and  the  “  totally  worthless  ”  second 
son-in-law,  only  five  or  ten  shillings  a  month.  The 
daughters  have  fifteen  rupees  each ;  the  wife,  sixty 
rujjees ;  other  relations,  as  grandsons  and  nieces, 
get  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees ;  a  niece’s  husband, 
four  rupees ;  and  a  brother-in-law,  “  in  case  he  main¬ 
tains  a  fair  character,”  one  rupee  monthly.  Surely  a 
ve^  small  incentive  to  virtue. 

Tlie  total  amounts  to  808  rupees  a  month,  divided 
among  twenty-four  persons. 
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The  will  is  witnessed  by  about  thirty  persons,  and 
registered  by  the  judge. 

.  Now,  here  is  a  simple  account  of  a  genuine  Ben¬ 
gali  transaction,  a  little  peep  into  Bengali  life,  which 
will  probably  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  reader  many 
other  and  many  better  conclusions  than  it  has  done 
to  the  writer.  u.  c.  M. 


ACHILLE  FOULD. 

The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  is  unfortunate  in 
the  premature  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friends  and 
most  useful  servants.  Within  a  few  years  De  Mor- 
ny,  Billault,  and  Thouvenel  have  disappeared  from 
the  Imperial  councils.  But,  devoted  and  able  as 
they  were,  they  did  not  after  all  contribute  material¬ 
ly  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  government 
which  they  served.  They  owed  their  position  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  favor  of  the  sovereign  ;  they  were  what 
they  were  by  his  favor ;  and  every  one  regarded 
them  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  policy.  They 
were  servants  rather  than  statesmen,  or  even  politi¬ 
cians.  Fould  was  a  man  of  a  difterent  stamp.  His 
ample  fortune  rendered  him  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  emoluments  of  office.  He  had  little  or  no  poli¬ 
tical  ambition.  He  was  not  a  Napoleonist  quand 
meme.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  bis  abilities,  his 
energy,  and  his  independence  of  character  gave 
him  an  amount  of  influence  which  made  his  support 
of  real  value.  He  was  able  to  give  the  Emperor 
substantial  assistance,  because  he  was  known  to 
have  ofiered  a  steadfast  opposition  to  many  of  his 
projects.  He  represented  something  more  than  a 
phase  of  the  Imperial  mind,  and  when  he  entered 
or  left  office  men  felt  that  an  element  of  real  in¬ 
fluence  was  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  Cabi¬ 
net  With  the  commercial  community  of  France 
his  weight  was  naturally  and  deservedly  great ;  and, 
identified  as  he  was  with  a  piollcy  of  peace  and 
economy,  his  presence  in  the  government  had  al¬ 
ways  a  marked  effect  in  strengthening  the  confi¬ 
dence  or  calming  the  fears  of  the  prudent  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  bourgeoisie.  AV^hatever  others  might  do, 
men  felt  that  he  would  not  retain  place  as  the  mere 
instrument  of  a  policy  which  he  disapproved,  for  he 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  laid  down  his  Minis¬ 
terial  portfolio  rather  than  acquiesce  in  measures 
which  he  believed  to  be  dishonorable  or  injurious. 

His  advice  might  be,  and  no  doubt  often  was, 
overruled.  But  every  one  was  convinced  that  so 
long  as  be  remained  in  office  there  was  near  the 
throne  a  prudent  and  sagacious  counsellor,  who 
would  never  cease  to  exert  his  influence  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  rush  schemes  either  in  policy  or  in  finance, 
to  calm  the  irritability  of  national  feeling,  to  check 
the  eagerness  for  imprudent  but  showy  enterprises, 
and  to  secure  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  the 
national  finances.  The  advice  which  he  tendered 
to  the  Emperor  was  sure  to  be  prudent  and  business¬ 
like  ;  and  it  was  certain  that  truths  would  not  be 
withheld  by  him  because  they  were  unpalatable.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  M. 
Fould  as  a  great  statesman.  He  was  a  financier 
rather  than  a  politician  ;  and  his  system  of  finance 
consisted  almost  altogether  in  prudent  and  econom¬ 
ical  administration,  rather  than  in  the  creation  or 
development  of  national  wealth.  He  cannot  be 
compared  for  a  moment  to  ministers  like  Pitt,  Peel, 
or  Gladstone,  who  have  not  merely  known  how  to 
balance  the  two  sides  of  the  national  account-book, 
but  have  possessed  the  secret  of  increasing  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  country,  while  diminishing  the  burdens 


of  the  people.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  name  of 
Fould  was  identified  with  a  single  reform  in  the 
fiscal  system  of  France.  He  acquiesced  in  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  was  scarcely  an 
energetic  supporter  of  it ;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be 
alleged  that  he  had  any  material  influence  in  its 
adoption.  Even  in  pure  finance  he  was  content  to 
tread  the  beaten  track  and  follow  the  old  ways ;  for, 
although  the  Times,  by  a  curious  blunder,  gives 
him  the  credit  or  discredit  of  founding  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  consistent 
and  strenuous  opponent  of  that  and  of  all  similar 
schemes.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  prudent  steward  of 
an  extravagant  household ;  and  although  that  may 
seem  but  a  humble  position  to  assign  him.  It  was  one 
of  the  highest  utility  under  a  reign  of  which  finan¬ 
cial  extravagance  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics.  Even  in  this  capacity,  his  authority 
was  perhaps  rather  negative  than  positive.  In  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  enforce  economy ;  all 
he  could  effect  was  to  set  some  limits  to  the  profuse¬ 
ness  of  expenditure. 

The  deceased  Minister,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  nearly  completed  his  sixty-seventh  year, 
entered  political  life  six  years  before  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  Under  Txniis  Philippe  he  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  Guizot,  and  acted  consistently  with  the 
Conservative  majority  of  the  Chamber,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  great  banker.  He 
did  not,  however,  carry  his  attachment,  such  as  it 
was,  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  so  far  as  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  Republic. 
On  the  contrary,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  discussions  of  those  days,  and  is  understood  to 
have  exerted  his  influence  strenuously  against  the 
extreme  Republican  party.  Under  the  Presidency 
of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  four  times  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  and  he  again  assumed  that  position  after  the 
coup  d'e'iat.  He  was  not  at  that  time,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  intimate  personal  friends  of  the  present 
Emperor ;  and  scandal  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  coupled  his  name  with  the  preparation  or  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  coup  d’etat.  The  prompt  support 
which  he  rendered  to  its  author  was,  no  doubt, 
mainly  due  to  the  sense  which  the  head  of  a  great 
banking-house  might  be  expected  to  entertain  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  a  strong  and  stable 
government. 

It  is,  however,  highly  to  his  honor  that  he  did  not 
allow  either  attachment  to  the  Prince  President,  or 
a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  his 
government,  to  blind  him  to  the  dishonorable  and 
rapacious  character  of  the  decree  confiscating  the 
Orleans’  property.  The  promulgation  of  that  act 
was  promptly  followed  by  his  resignation  as  Finance 
Minister,  afthough  as  a  Senator  he  still  gave  his 
support  to  the  government.  Two  or  thn*e  years 
afterwards  he  .again  entered  office  as  Minister  of 
State  and  of  the  Imperial  household,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  proved  himself  an  enlightened  and  able 
administrator.  He  had  a  fine  taste,  and  a  thorough 
love  of  art.  He  liked  magnificence ;  .and  had  no 
objection  to  e.xpend  lavishly  when  the  means  were 
forthcoming  without  running  in  debt.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Louvre  was  one  of  the  works  which 
marked  his  tenure  of  office ;  and  under  his  guidance 
the  Exhibition  of  1855  w.as  conducted  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  by  which  the  Exhibition  ot 
1867  has  been  marked.  The  most  important  period 
in  Fould’s  political  life  was,  however,  his  last  term 
of  office  as  Finance  Minister.  In  1861  the  reckless 
administration  of  those  who  had  held  that  office 
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since  his  retirement  had  bronght  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  discrepancy  between  income  and  expenditure 
was  annually  increasing  with  fnghtful  rapidity. 
The  floating  debt  had  arrived  at  such  an  amount  as 
to  create  the  utmost  embarassment.  The  control 
nominally  possessed  by  the  legislature  over  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country  was  rendered  so  complete¬ 
ly  nugatory  by  the  power  which  the  Emperor  pos¬ 
sessed  of  opening  supplementary  credit  by  decree, 
that  every  one  felt  the  national  balance-sheet  to  be 
little  better  than  a  piece  of  waste  paper. 

Fould  made  the  resignation  of  this  power  by  his 
Majesty  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  taking  office ;  and  by 
that  and  other  measures  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
confidence.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  own  presence  at 
the  Exchequer  was  more  important  than  anything 
else ;  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a  security  against  the 
adoption  of  any  of  the  wild  schemes  fbr  “  raising  the 
wind”  which  were  then  so  much  talked  of,  and 
which  excited  so  much  distrust  and  apprehension  in 
the  financial  world.  Every  one  knew  that  Fould 
was  too  cleai^headed  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  in¬ 
genious  device  for  making  two  and  two  count  five ; 
and  that,  whatever  else  he  might  effect,  he  would  at 
least  protect  the  financial  administration  of  the 
country  from  superficial  or  dishonest  charlatanism. 
On  this  head  the  expectations  which  he  excited 
have  certainly  been  realized.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  in  other  respects  he  obtained  the  ol^ects  which 
he  set  before  him.  Although  he  converted  a  large 
portion  of  the  floating  into  funded  debt,  and  made 
an  immediate  profit  by  another  conversion  of  4^ 
into  3  per  cent  stock,  he  did  not  succeed  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  burdens  or  diminishing  the  expenditure 
of  the  country.  The  national  debt  of  France  is 
now  considerably  greater  than  it  was  in  1861,  the 
annual  expenditure  is  larger,  and,  although  the 
Emperor  has  given  up  the  power  of  creating  supple¬ 
mentary  credits,  he  has  in  one  way  or  anoSier  con¬ 
trived  to  dip  his  hands  almost  as  freely  as  ever  into 
the  pockets  of  his  subjects.  In  spite  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Finance  Minister,  the  unfortunate 
Mexican  expedition  was  undertaken;  and  opera¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  in  Siam  upon  an  extensive 
scale. 

With  all  his  economy,  he  had  to  toil  after  an  in¬ 
creasing  deficit;  and,  although  he  may  have  pre¬ 
vented  much  expenditure  which  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place,  he  was  quite  unable  to  keep  the  out¬ 
goings  below  the  level  of  the  incomings  of  the  state. 
Still,  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  was  always  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  security  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  although,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
no  great  excitement  was  caused  by  his  retirement, 
in  January  last,  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor  could 
have  taken  no  measure  more  calculated  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  pacific  character  of  his  policy  than 
the  recall  of  M.  Fould  to  his  councils  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  one  of  the  rumors  of  the  few  days 
immediately  preceding  the  death  of  the  ex-Minister 
that  such  a  step  was  in  contemplation ;  and,  if  there 
was  any  foundation  for  this  report,  we  have  another 
reason  for  regretting  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
honest,  sagacious,  and  sincere  politicians  who  has  ever 
held  so  important  a  place  in  the  councils  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  his  death  will  exercise  any  material  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  course  of  events.  lie  would  no 
doubt  have  exerted  his  influence  in  favor  of  peace, 
but  on  a  question  of  that  sort  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  influence  of  any  Minister  goes  for  much. 
Upon  such  issues  as  that  of  a  conflict  with  Germany 


the  Emperor  has  the  credit,  and  we  believe  truly, 
of  deciding  for  himseli^  and  with  but  little  reference 
to  the  advice  or  the  opinions  of  others.  In  another 
point  of  view,  the  death  of  one  of  the  few  statesmen 
attached  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  who  also  pos¬ 
sesses  thQ  confidence  of  the  country,  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance. 

The  recent  accident  to  the  Empress  and  the 
Prince  Imperial  has  called  particular  attention  to 
one  danger  which  menaces  that  dynasty  at  the 
close  of  the  present  reign.  But  there  is  another  to 
which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes.  However  well  dis¬ 
posed  the  people  may  be  to  accept  the  young  prince 
as  their  sovereign,  a  long  regency  must  be  attended 
with  no  little  risk,  even  if  the  Empress  should  avoid 
the  mistake  of  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Catholic  party.  She  will  need  all  the  assistance 
which  she  can  derive  from  able,  experienced,  and 
devoted  counsellors.  Clever  and  showy  declaimers, 
ingenious  and  subtle  intriguers,  will  be  of  little  use 
to  her.  And  when  we  look  round  the  circle  of  Im¬ 
perial  adherents,  and  see  how  few  men  there  are 
there  who  are  fit  for  anything  better  than  to  act  as 
the  mouthpieces  or  the  instruments  of  a  master,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  are  contingencies  in 
which  the  loss  of  a  man  possessing  the  capacity,  the 
independence  of  character,  and  the  firmness  of  will 
which  distinguished  Achille  Fould,  may  be  severely 
felt  by  the  fature  if  not  by  the  present  sovereign  of 
France. 
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The  niece  of  the  German  poet,  Lenau,  is  engaged 
as  singer  at  the  Ratisbon  theatre,  in  Bavaria. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Smith,  for  many 
years  senior  p^sician  at  the  Royal  Ber^  Hospital, 
and  father  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Athensum  hears  that  her  Mmesty,  of  her 
own  proper  motion,  has  written  to  L^ird  Derby, 
suggesting  that  a  fitting  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  widow  of  Professor  Faraday. 

The  Liberie'  says  that  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lola 
Montes  Is  about  to  make  her  in  a  tragedy  at 

the.Odwn  Theatre  in  Paris.  She  has  bsjen  the 
pupil  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  pro¬ 
fessors. 

• 

A  YOUNG  Russian  prince,  of  fourteen,  at  school  at 
Neufchatel,  ran  away  lafely  with  a  troupe  of  mounte¬ 
banks  to  Soleure.  Being  brought  back  by  the  police 
he  again  escaped,  but  was  arrested  at  Vienne 
(Isaure)  by  the  gendarmer}',  and  taken  back  to 
Neufchatel.  Love  for  a  danseuse  was  the  cause. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Germany  the  letters  of  Ju¬ 
nius  should  still  excite  interest.  As  a  proof  that 
they  do  so,  a  new  edition  and  translation  of  them  is 
announced  to  appear  in  Leipsic.  Junius  has  been 
even  made  the  subject  of  a  drama.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  piece,  in  which  his  letters  play  a  considerable 
part,  was  given  at  the  Burg  Theatre  in  Vienna, 
^e  leading  political  men  of  the  time  in  England 
were  also  introduced. 

The  inconvenience  and  even  danger  arising  from 
ladies’  long  trains  in  crowded  streets  has  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  “  The  treading-on-ladies’-trains 
Union,”  —  a  society  whose  avowed  purpose  it  is  to 
get  rid  of  trains  by  destroying  them.  Every  mem¬ 
ber,  therefore,  is  bound,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  such 
dangerous  appendage  moving  along  the  thoroughfare. 
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to  jump  upon  it  instantlj,  and  with  sufficient  force 
to  rend  it  in  some  place  or<other.  This  is  a  first 
duty  of  all  members  of  the  Union.  He  is  then  to 
apolc^ize  with  all  possible  politeness,  in  order  that 
his  Intention  may  not  be  suspected,  and  the  aim  of 
the  society  be  defeated.  . 


About  40,000  lb.  of  foasil  ivory,  that  is  to  say,  the 
tusks  of  at  least  100  mammoths,  are  bartered  for, 
every  year,  in  New  Siberia.  As  many  as  ten  tusks 
have  been  found  lying  together  in  the  Tundra, 
weighing  from  150  lb.  to  300  lb.  each.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  enormous  amount  already  carried 
away,  the  stores  of  fossil  ivory  do  not  appear  to 
diminish. 


Mr.  Dion  Boucicaui.t  has  succeeded  in  his 
endeavors  to  get  a  protection  for  the  property  of 
French  authors,  a  notification  having  been  given  to 
that  author  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  desires 
of  dramatic  authors  will  be  granted,  and  that  the 
next  session  will  probably  witness  the  passing  of  a 
bill  emixxlying  the  wishes  of  English  authors,  and 
some  sort  of  justice  to  the  French.  Mr.  Tom  Rob¬ 
ertson,  as  an  English  author  who  invents  his  own 
plots,  is  delighted  at  the  prospect ;  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
who  borrows  his  ready-made,  is  supposed  to  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  doleful. 

Immense  works  have  just  been  commenced  in  the 
South  of  France  tbr  rendering  the  Rhone  navigable 
from  Arles  to  the  sea.  First  of  all,  large  sand¬ 
banks,  which  stretch  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  miles,  and  now  permanently  block  up  the 
river,  have  to  be  removed.  Then  the  Canal  St. 
Louis  must  be  carried  along  about  two  miles  further, 
a  lock  erected  at  its  mouth,  while  a  baxsin  and  port 
have  to  be  constructed  at  other  points.  The  cost  of 
this  undertaking  Is  valued  at  eight  millions  of  francs. 
In  the  same  province  they  had  also  begun  draining 
the  marshes  and  improving  the  state  of  the  Ca- 
margue,  —  a  sort  of  island  formed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Rhone. 

.  The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  in  allusion  to 
Mr.  Skey’s  letter  against  boat-racing,  says  :  “  We 
are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Skey  has  said  anything  very 
new  on  the  subject,  and  although  what  he  has  said 
is  generally  true,  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if 
it  produce  any  effect.  The  fact  is,  that  all  athletic 
exercises  are  {^tended  with  some  amount  of  risk  to 
life  or  limb,  just  as  great  mental  exertion  brings  its 
own  dangers  to  mental  or  bodily  health ;  but  it  is 
just  the  disregard  of  these  Individual  risks  in  the  de- 
rire  to  excel  which  has  distinguished,  developed,  and 
ennobled  the  higher  races  of  mankind.  Aquatic 
sports  are  natur^  to  Englishmen,  and  everything 
that  can  be  said  against  the  University  boat-race 
may  be  equally  urged  against  every  rowing  regatta 
in  the  kingdom.” 
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“  Under  the  powerful  Influence  of  the  cholera,” 
says  a  letter  from  Lucerne,  “  much  heroism,  some 
meanness  and  cowardice,  and  —  everything  having 
its  comic  side  —  a  certain  amount  of  facetiousness, 
more  or  less  in  good  taste,  have  been  exhibited. 
Thus,  a  humorist  and  practical  joker,  residing  at 
Aardorfi',  in  Thurgovia,  informed  his  neighbors  one 
day  that  he  intended  not  only  to  visit  Zurich,  but 
to  bring  back  the  cholera  with  him,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  infecting  his  friends.  The  humorist 
went  somewhere  by  train,  —  perhaps  not  to  Zurich 
at  all,  —  but,  wherever  he  went,  his  neighbors,  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  complained  of  him  to  the  Syndic, 
and  on  his  return  he  found  that  functionary  waiting 


to  arrest  him.  The  jocular  traveller  was  taken  and 
fumigated  according  to  his  deserts,  put  into  a  room 
where  the  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a  sack  of 
straw  in  lieu  of  a  bed,  and  kept  there  for  several 
days.” 


The  Journal  du  Lot-et-Garonne  relates  that  two 
ladies  leading  a  little  sucking  pig  by  a  string  enteretl 
the  Agen  railway  station  recently,  but  before  they 
took  their  tickets  asked  whether  they  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  their  pet  into  the  carriage  with 
them.  This  was  refused,  and  the  two  intending 
travellers  went  away;  some  time  after,  they  re¬ 
turned,  one  of  them  carrying  what  appeared  to  be 
a  baby,  with  Its  face  carefully  covered  over.  They 
took  their  tickets  and  were  about  to  get  into  the 
train,  when  the  station-master,  who  had  not  forgot¬ 
ten  their  previous  request,  advanced,  and,  remark¬ 
ing,  “  O,  what  a  beautiful  child  !  ”  passed  his  hand 
over  its  bead.  A  grunt  of  satisfaction  was  the  re- 

ato  his  caress.  The  ladles,  finding  that  their 
cme  was  discovered,  preferred  to  abandon  their 
journey  rather  than  travel  without  their  strange 
companion. 


TO  C.  DICKENS,  ESQ., 

ON  HIS  DEPARTUBB  FOR  AMERICA. 


Pshaw  1  away  with  leaf  and  berry. 
And  the  sober-sided  cup  I 
Bring  a  goblet,  and  bright  sherry,  . 

And  a  bumper  fill  me  up  ! 
Though  a  pledge  I  had  to  shiver. 
And  the  longest  over  was  ! 

Ere  his  vessel  leaves  our  river, 

I  would  drink  a  health  to  Boz ! 


Here ’s  success  to  all  his  antics, 
Sjnee  it  pleases  him  to  roam. 

And  to  paddle  o’er  Atlantics,  » 
After  such  a  sale  at  home  I 
May  he  shun  all  rocks  whatever. 
And  each  shallow  sand  that  lurks ; 
And  his  passage  be  as  clever 
As  the  best  among  his  works. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star 
says :  Paris  is  filling  for  the  winter  by  those  whom 
business  recalls  to  town,  but  the  world  of  fashion 
still  lingers  in  the  country,  where  shooting  and  bo^ 
hunting  have  ‘set  in’  with  their  usual  entrain. 
Avis  to  Nimrods.  At  Devisme’s,  the  mighty  gun- 
maker  on  the  Boulevards,  appears  a  printed  appeal 
from  M.  Pertuiset  to  sportsmen  in  general  to  join 
him  in  a  lion-hunting  expedition  he  is  about  to  or¬ 
ganize  in  Algeria.  Every  detail  as  to  the  expienses, 
mode  of  travelling,  &c.,  is  given.  The  party  is  to 
consist  of  fifty  good  shots.  To  men  anxious  to  see 
real  sport  the  programme  is  most  tempting.  Nearer 
home,  the  Duke  of  Larochefoucauld  is  entertaining 
an  immense  hunting-party  on  a  scale  of  splendor 
which  recalls  the  descriptions  that  greatest  of  all 
gossips.  Saint  Simon,  gives  of  the  hunting  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Princes  of  Cond^  and  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans.  Last  week  one  hundred  and  twenty  guests 
sat  down  to  dinner  at  Gaudinifere.  The  chStMU, 
built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII.,  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  teeming  with  grouse  and  pheasants.  The 


Mr.  Dickens’s  proposed  visit  to  this  country  has 
set  afloat  once  more  among  the  new^apers  the 
farewell  verses  which  Tom  Hood  —  Tom  Hood 
senior  —  addressed  to  his  friend  Boz  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  The  poem 
will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
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stoblea  contain  one  hundred  and  twentj  horses. 
The  guests  who  to  out  with  the  Duke  wear  a  special 
dress,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  when 
every  great  house  had  its  own  distinctive  bunting- 
costume.  A  band  of  thirty  musicians  is  engaged  for 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Dwember ; 
after  which  the  Duke’s  parliaments^  duties  compel 
him  ta  break  up  this  princely  establishment  Thus, 
even  in  democratic  France,  there  are  yet  some  few 
chateaux  where  sport  and  hunting  are  kept  up  with 
the  traditional  magnificence  of  the  grand  seigneur* 
of  tto  olden  times.” 

A  CORBKBFONDEXT  at  Vienna  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows:  — 

“  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  already  that  during 
the  Sultan’s  stay  in  Vienna  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn 
was  literally  b^ieged  by  fair  petitioneis  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  presence.  Something  of  the  same 
sort  occurred  in  Paris,  and  some  one,  fond  of  a 
practical  joke,  has  turned  the  fact  to  account  A 
number  of  letters,  purporting  to  emanate  from  the 
private  secretary  of  tte  Sultan,  all  written  on  the 
most  delicate  paper  and  with  a  seal  of  unusual  size, 
have  been  sent  oy  post  to  a  number  of  ladies  be¬ 
longing  to  the  denu-monde,  as  well  also  as  to  some 
beautiful  and  rich  women  of  high  rank.  The  re¬ 
cipients  were  not  a  little  astonished,  on  opening  the 
missive,  to  read  as  follows :  — 

“  ‘  Pbitatb  Sicbrart’b  Omca  or  Ris  Mijistt  thi  Soitax, 
Palaor  or  EltsSc,  July  8,  1867. 

'“Madame,  —  By  command  of  His  Majesty,  I  have 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated 
yesterday,  by  which  you  solicit  the  high  honor  of  being 
received  in  the  harem  of  His  Majesty.  As  at  present 
the  harem  is  quite  full,  your  request  cannot  be  enter¬ 
tained.  His  Majesty,  however,  has  chanted  mo  to 
thank  yon  for  your  most  amiable  offer,  and  I,  on  my 
side,  am  much  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
assure  you  of  the  high  respect  with  which  I  subscribe 
myself, 

Madame,  your  obedient  servant, 

Smerlaf  Pascha.' 

“  Not  small  was  the  indignation  which  Smerlap 
Pascha’s  letter  called  forth,  fair-spoken  as  he  was 
and  courtly  as  was  his  manner.  On  inquiry  it  was 
discovered  there  was  no  such  individual  in  existence, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  hoax. 

“  After  the  battle  of  Tissa,  the  officers  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  navy  subscribed  a  sum  of  money  for  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  victory,  to  be  presented  to  Admiral 
TegethofT  on  the  anniversary  of  the  fight.  The 
work  is  now  finished,  and  is  being  exhibited  in  the 
Musepm  of  Vienna.  It  represents  a  ship  resting  on 
the  waves.  In  front  is  Tegethofl',  over  whose  head 
Victory  holds  a  wreath  of  laurel.  On  either  side  of 
the  ship  are  the  war-gods  in  repose.  The  whole  is 
of  silver,  partly  cast  and  partly  chiselled.  On  the 
socle  are  the  names  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
action,  and  the  inscription,  '  Austria’s  navy,  in 
grateful  remembrance,  to  its  leader,  Tegethoff,’ 
surrounded  by  oak-leaves.  After  it  has  been  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Vienna,  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Gratz  in 
Styria,  to  the  mother  of  the  Admiral. 

“  A  paper  war,  or  rather  a  war  in  the  papers,  is 
being  carried  on  at  present  between  Kossuth  and 
Baron  Kemeny,  editor  of  one  of  the  Pesth  journals. 
Kemeny,  in  ms  first  rejoinder,  publishes  a  letter 
of  Kossuth,  in  which  he  offers  the  crown  of  Hun¬ 
gary  to  one  of  the  Russian  princes.  If  the  Russian 
general  had  not  full  powers  to  treat,  a  safe-conduct 
for  the  emissaries  of  Kossuth  was  to  be  asked  for, 
and  they  were  then  to  go  to  Petersbm^  with  their 


offer  of  the  crown.  But  Russia  would  not  treat 
either  with  the  Dictator  or  his  ambassadors. 

"  A  few  evenings  ago,  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  performance  in  the  opera-house  of  Vienna,  the 
Tnrkish  ambassador  appeared  in  the  manager’s 
room,  and  presented  to  all  the  first  dansewes,  who 
had  parts  in  the  ballet  on  the  evening  when  the 
Sultan  paid  the  opera  a  vbit,  a  splendid  bracelet  in 
gold  and  enamel,  with  a  crescent  in  raised  gold  on 
the  surface.  The  solo  dancers  received  a  handsome 
breastpin  with  the  crescent  in  brilliants. 

“  Fraulein  Gallmeyer,  the  actress  of  the  Kari 
Theatre,  Vienna,  m^e  her  reappearance  on  that 
stage  recently,  after  an  absence  of  some  months. 
She  was  evidently  very  uncomfortable  abont  the 
reception  she  would  receive ;  for  the  public  had  not 
foigotten  her  impromptu  couplets  at  Pesth  and  else¬ 
where,  expressing  the  satisfaction  she  would  feel  at 
never  seeing  Vienna  again.  So  she  penned  a  letter 
to  the  morning  papers  on  the  day  she  was  to  appear, 
and  began  by  crying  '  peccavi’;  and  then  came  the 
old  story  about  her  being  ‘the  Gallmeyer,’  and 
about  her  enemies  inventing  stories  of  her  which 
were  not  true,  and  how  she  loved  the  good  Vien¬ 
nese,  to  whom  she  owed  everything,  for  it  was  they 
who  had  made  of  the  unknown  provincial  actress 
an  artist  who  had  a  name.  And  then  she  denied 
she  had  ever  sung  the  couplets  attributed  to  her, 
abused  the  press  for  dragging  her  private  life  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  and  much  more  in  the  same  style, 
though  she  forgot  it  was  she  who  always  alluded 
on  the  stage  to  the  doings  of  her  private  life.  But 
the  public  was  wroth,  and  would  not  be  beguiled. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  she  appeared  in  the  evening, 
she  was  received  with  moderate  hissing.  At  this 
juncture  some  unwise  friend  was  impolitic  enough 
to  throw  her  a  nosegay.  This  was  like  thrusting  a 
lighted  torch  in  a  powder-barrel.  The  hissing  and 
inimical  demonstration  rose  like  a  stormy  sea,  and 
the  friends  who  were  distributed  throughout  the 
house  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  angry 
sounds.  The  ’  Gallmeyer  stood  the  while  with 
folded  hands,  till  the  angry  waves  should  subside. 
At  last  she  came  forward  and  said,  ‘  If  my  Vienna 
public  does  not  wish  to  have  me  any  longer,  I  beg 
that  it  will  quietly  make  known  its  wish  to  the  di¬ 
rector.  I  then  can  give  up  my  engagement.’  *  This 
was  taken  as  a  threat,  and  called  fortn  a  fresh  volley 
of  hisses.  At  last  the  piece  began,  but  the  hissing 
continued  the  whole  evening,  until  the  last  piece, 
when  the  culprit  was  allowed  to  act  her  part  unmo¬ 
lested.  It  IS  said  Fraulein  Gallmeyer  has  been 
offered  an  engagement  in  Petereburg,  with  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  rubles.” 

At  a  recent  Fenian  trial  in  Manchester,  the 
following  comical  dialogue  took  place  between  one 
John  Francis  Doyle  and  a  cross-questioning  lawyer. 
We  copy  the  report  fhim  the  Times :  — 

Jphn  Francis  Doyle  was  examined.  He  appieared 
to  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  hard  drinking,  and 
he  gave  his  evidence  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  aa 
to  convulse  the  body  of  the  court  with  laughter,  in 
which  the  prisoners  themselves  joined,  apparently 
with  the  heartiest  relish.  He  said,  —  I  am  shopman 
to  Mr.  Gilligan,  clothier,  Oak  Street,  and  know  the 
“  defendant,”  John  Brennan.  Don’t  know  his 
residence,  but  have  an  idea  whereabouts  it  is,  though 
I  don’t  know  the  name  of  his  street.  He  has  been 
carrying  on  his  trade  for  yean.  It  is  an  outrdoor 
trade. 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Point  out  John  Brennan. 
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Witness.  —  That  is  the  mntleman  there.  ^  a 
workingman  he  has  always  been  resftectable,  except 
for  a  drop  drink  —  the  same  as  meeself.  (Laugn- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Ah,  then  you  own  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  “  good  old  gentlemanly  vice,”  do 
you  ?  Well,  do  you  remember  Wednesday,  the  18th 
of  last  month  ? 

Witness.  —  I  do,  alas  !  too  well.  (Laughter.) 
That ’s  plain.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Did  you  see  Kelly  in  the 
afternoon  ? 

Witness.  —  Which  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Why,  the  afternoon  of  the 
“  Alas  !  too  well.”  (Laughter.) 

Witness.  —  Yes.  Sur^y  it  would  not  have  lived 
in  my  memory  but  for  it  being  the  afternoon  of  so 
remarkable  a  day,  and  me  having  seen  him  so  often 
on  so  many  days  previously. 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Well,  you  saw  him  that  after¬ 
noon  ?  —  Yes. 

What  time  ?  —  Frequently,  —  all  the  afternoon. 
But  when  I  saw  him  to  my  certain  recollection  was 
(to  begin  with)  when  I  was  in  the  act  of  going  to 
get  a  glass  of  ale.  I  saw  him  then,  and  went  back 
to  my  business.  1  must  n’t  be  confined  too  close  to 
business. 

What  is  your  business  ?  —  An  outside  business,  on 
the  fh^tones.  (Laughter.) 

When  did  you  see  Kelly  again  that  afternoon  V  — 
When  I  was  goiim  to  get  myself  half  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  in  Swan  Street.  From  four  to  five  o’clock  I 
was  constantly  looking  at  him. 

What  was  he  doing  ?  —  He  was  making  his  liv¬ 
ing  outside,  the  same  as  myself.  I  spoke  to  him 
often. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  —  O  !  I  said,  for 
instance,  “  How  are  you  ?  ”  “  How ’s  trade  ?  ” 
“  Have  a  glass  ?  ”  And  then  I  made  the  “  motions  ” 
to  him.  (Much  laughter.) 

Motions !  What,  the  drinking  motions  ?  —  Quite 


How  many  drops  to-day  ?  —  'Two  Irish  whiskeys. 
(Much  laughter.^ 

No  more  ?  —  Not  to-day,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  how  it 
was.  A  friend  of  mine  met  me,  and  said,  “  Have  a 
dhrop  ?  ”  and,  as  1  felt  as  if  I  could  do  with  one,  I 
had  it  (Renewed  laughter.) 

Were  you  drunk  yesterday  ?  —  Well,  I  had  an  odd 
little  “  tot  ”  to  cure  myself  of  what  I  had  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

Were  you  drunk  on  Saturday  night?  —  I  am 
afraid  I  had  more  than  I  ought ;  and  I  say  so  to  my 
disgrace,  for  I  know  it  Is  to  my  disgrace.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Had  you  a  drop  on  Sunday  ?  (The  answer  was 
lost  in  the  noise  of  the  court  A 

How  about  Monday  ?  —  On  Monday  I  was  very 
temperate,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  my  finances 
had  got  low. 

Are  you  not  a  little  nervous  now  ?  —  Not  natu¬ 
rally  nervous,  but  it  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  alcohol  to  affect  the  nerves.  (Laughter.) 

Ever  had  delirium  tremens  t  —  Not  to  the  extent 
I  have  read  about  others  having  it  (Much  laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Had  you  delirium  tremens  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th?  —  No;  I  had  been  steady  for 
a  fortnight  before  then,  or  I  should  not  have  been 
sober  enough  to  recollect  all  I ’ve  said,  for  it  would  n’t 
have  been  in  my  memory ;  but  I  had  n’t  lost  a  day’s 
business  for  a  fortnight  before. 

Mr.  Fowler.  —  That  ’ll  do. 

Witness.  —  I’m  quite  sober  this  afternoon,  and  I 
only  wish  I  had  been  as  sober  since  the  18th  as  I 
am  now.  To-day  I’ve  been  “  in  keeping  ”  here  as  a 
witness  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  that ’s  much  too 
long  for  me.  (Great  laughter.) 

Mr.  Higgin.  —  You ’ve  had  nothing  since  you’ve 
been  in  keeping  ?  Not  a  drop,  —  dry  work.  (Boars 
of  laughter.) 

Mr.  Fowler.  —  There,  that  ’ll  do. 


[From  this  point  in  this  witness’s  evidence,  until 
the  end,  the  laughter  thro^hout  the  court  appeared 
to  be  inextinguishable.  The  magistrates  found  it 
equally  impossible  to  check  it  on  the  part  of  the 

?nbllc,  or  entirely  control  it  even  on  the  bench, 
'he  prisoners  laughed  aloud.J 
You  are  quite  sure  you  know  Kelly  ?  —  Sure  I 
ought  to  know  him,  when  I  known  him  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Higgin.  —  All  this  took 
place  between  four  and  five  o’clock. 

What  was  Kelly  doing  ?  —  Getting  his  living. 
How  was  he  doing  it  ?  —  By  buying,  selling,  and 
having  an  odd  glass.  [Roars  of  laughter.] 

And  where’s  your  place  of  business  ?  —  In  Oak 
Street,  on  the  flags,  exactly  opposite  where  Kelly’s 
place  was. 

Had  you  been  drinking  that  afternoon  ?  —  No ; 
he  invited  me,  but  I  refused,  saying,  “  No,  governor ; 
it  won’t  do,  governor."  Saw  a  couple  of  women 
with  him  when  I  went  for  the  half-ounce  of  tobacco. 
I  had  not  a  gla.ss  of  beer  between  four  and  five  o’clock 
that  afternoon,  —  no,  not  one ;  but  I  might  have 
had,  for  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities,  and  was  in¬ 
vited  often.  I ’ve  come  here  to  speak  the  truth. 

Mr.  Higgin.  —  Don’t  “  protest  ’’  so  much. 
Witness.  —  I’m  only  a  plain  person,  you  see. 
Have  you  had  a  drop  UMiay  ?  —  Unfortunately,  I 
have  done  that  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
(Laughter.) 


MERLIN. 

Merlin,  the  great  magician. 

Quelled  by  a  woman’s  hand,  * 

Lies  under  the  mighty  oak-trees 
In  the  forest  of  Brocellande. 

The  fever  of  life  comes  never 
To  fret  his  poet-brain : 

He  has  slept  a  thousand  years,  and  shall  sleep 
A  thousand  years  again. 

Dews  fall  soft  on  the  turf  there, 

Young  birds  twitter  above : 

Merlin  sleeps,  and  surely  sleep 
It  better  than  aught  save  love. 

Merlin  sleeps,  while  the  winters 
Freeze  and  the  summers  bloom. 

And  the  old  oaks  whisper  softly. 

He  is  here  till  the  Day  of  Doom. 

lie  has  no  letters  to  answer. 

He  has  no  debts  to  pay. 

No  book  shall  he  write,  no  journal  read, 

’Twixt  this  and  the  Judgment  Day. 

O  happy,  hapOT  Merlin, 

Afar  in  the  forest  deep  I 

To  thee  alone  of  the  sons  of  men 
Gave  a  woman  the  gift  of  sleep. 
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